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ADVERTISEMENT. 


, | \ H E reader, during this continued 
Diflertation on the Indian Theology* 
is earneftly requefted occafionally to advert to 
the ample profpe&us prefixed to it in a for¬ 
mer portion of this work : by that means, he 
will be better enabled to comprehend the plan 
purfued by the author in the courfe of fo ex- 
tenfive an inveftigation. From confecrated 
groves and fubterraneous caverns, he is here 
introduced into thofe ftupendous ftru&ures, 
the pagodas of Hindoftan j and as, in the 
former volume, the Indian and Egyptian 
facred caverns were compared, fo, in the 
prefent, the parallel is extended to the e- 
fe&ed temples of either country. The fame 
eminent 
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eminent Sanfcreet fcholars, Mr. Halhed, Sir 
William Jones, and Mr. Wj&juns, who 
were his guides before in difcuffing the myfte- 
rious rites paid in thofe caverns to the folar orb 
and fire , and in unfolding all the bonders 
of the jidereal metempfiychofis, will attend his 
progrefs through the Delta and the The- 
b a is j and, for the firft time that the at¬ 
tempt has in any extent been undertaken, 
the Antiquities of India will be made to il- 
luftrate thofe of Egypt. 

The Author would have been happy to 
have concluded in this volume his ftridtures 
on the Indian Theology, but he found that 
the very curious and interefting fubject of the 
oriental Triads of Deity opened fo vaft 
a field for inquiry, and, withal, led to fuch 
imppftant confequeuces in our own fyftem of 
theology, that it was utterly impoffible to 
contract it within the narrow limits he had 
prefer i bed hhpfelf. The prefent is by no 
means the period for fupprefiing any additio¬ 
nal 
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nal teftimonies to the truth of one of the fun* 
damental articles of that noble fyfteip, and he 
trufts that he has brought together Tuch .a. 
body of evidence as will decifively eftablifh the 
following important faSts ; firft, that in the 
Sephiroth, or three superior Splendors, 
of the ancient Hebrews may be difcovered the 
three hypoftafes of the Christian Trinity j 
fecondly, that this doctrine flourilhed through 
nearly all the empires of Alia a thousand 
Itears before Plato was born ; and, third¬ 
ly, that the grand cavern-pagoda of Elephan- 
Ta, the oldeft and moft magnificent temple of 
the world, is neither more nor lefs than a su¬ 
perb temple to a trt-une God. 

That volume will in a few weeks be ready 
for delivery, and its appearance is Only now 
retarded by the numerous and expenfive en¬ 
gravings necefiary to elucidate fo abhrufe a 
fubject. With it, the highly refpe&able lift 
of new fubfcribers will be given. 
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CHAP. II. 

The Indian Theology continued. 

E MERGING from the deep (hade of ca^ 
veins, where the image 'of the foiar orb 
was adored, and from the ftill deeper obfcu- 
rity of fubterraneous hieroglyphics, we (hall 
traverfe with increafed plealure the regions il¬ 
lumined by the glorious sun himfeif. Let us 
now contemplate thofe more confpicuous, but 
not lefs majeftie, monuments of antiquity, 

THE PAGODAS THAT ADORN THE SURFACE 

and erect their lofty fummits in every quarter 
of Hindustan. To the folemn myfteries of 
fuperflition, celebrated in caves and a mid ft the 
fecret recedes of the fecluded foreft, fucceeded 
the not lefs fplendid and oftentatious wor- 
fhip, praclifed in the more ancient of thefe 
fuperior temples : temples conftrudted of fuch 
enormous dimenfions, that the bigoted natives 
think them, equally with the caverns we have 
clefcribed, the work of invifible agents. Moft 
of them are of an aftonifliing height and ex¬ 
tent; while the ftones, of vhich they are 
compofed, are of a magnitude hardiv credible. 
The height, for inftance, of the pyramidal 
Vol. II. A a gate- 
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gateway, leading to the magnificent pagoda of 
Chillamzjjujm, on the coaft of Coromandel, 
exceeds 120 feet; the circumference of the 
outward wall of that of SerinohaM extends 
nearly four miles; and the ftones, that form 
the il; Hv roof of its principal' gateway to the 
South, are thirty-three feet long* and five and 
a half in diameter. We are equally awed by 
the majefiic appearance of thefe ?auguft fanes, 
and ftnick with wonder at the laboured deco¬ 
rations which are difplayed on their furface. 
In thefe fublime ftruclures, indeed, the polifiled 
elegance which charadterifes the Grecian ar¬ 
chitecture has no lhare. The reigning fea¬ 
tures are rude magnificence and mafly iolidi- 
iy; and thefe have been thought ftill more 
ftrongly to point hut “ the hand of thofe in¬ 
defatigable artifts who fabricated the pyra¬ 
mids, the fphynxes,” and the other vaft co- 
loffal ftatues of Egypt. 

While we range through thefe immenfe fa¬ 
brics, we can fcarcely yet confider ourfelve 3 
as entirely emancipated from the gloom of the 

ancient 

* Cambridge’s War In India, p. 25, OS. Edit. I cite Mr. 
Cambridge' in this place* not in preference to Mr. Crme, but 
becaufe Mr. Orrae, though he bears teftimtmy to the magni¬ 
ficence of the ftones that form this gateway, does not give their 
exaft dimenfions; he only fays, “ they are ftill larger thaa 
rhofe that form the pillars of it.’* 
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ancient groves and caves defcri bed in the fori 
mer volume-, fo great, in many indances, is 
the fitmhtude between them. This fimilitudc 
firft gave rile to a Dictation on the origin 
and progrefs of oriental architedure, which 
was originally intended to have been inferted 
in my chapter on the Literature, Arts, and 
Sciences, of Hindodan ; but ■ as it is im¬ 
mediately conneded with the fubjed of the 
prefent, and as the vad field which I have un¬ 
dertaken to explore will not allow of the ap¬ 
pearance of that portion of my work fora 
long period, from my eagernefs' and anxiety 
to prefent the hidorical part of it to my rea¬ 
ders, it is inferted in this chapter, in which 
an extenfive parallel is drawn between the fa- 
cred edifices of India and Egypt. In fad, of 
thefe pagodas, the mod venerable for their 
antiquity, as, for indance,' thofe of Deogur 
and Tanjore, engraved among the accurate and 
beautiful defigns of Mr. Hodges, are ereded 
m the form of dupendous pyramids, refem- 
blmg huge caverns, and admitting the Idht 
of heaven at one folitary door: they are, how¬ 
ever, within artificially illuminated by an in- 
finite number of lamps, fufpendcd aloft, and 
kept continually burning. The fimilitude 
which the internal appearance of fome of thefe 
A a 2 


more 
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snore ancient Indian temples bears, m pohrt 
of gloomy folcmnity, to the original excava*> 
ted pagoda, lb forcibly ftrock Mandelfloe, on 
his vifit to this country in 163$, that he ex- 
preffly allerts, “ they looked more like caves 
and recedes of unclean fpirits than places de¬ 
fig ned for the exercife of religion.” 0 As the 
Hindoos improved in architectural knowledge, 
the form of the pagoda gradually varied: the 
labours of art were exhaufted, and the revenue 
of whole provinces confumcd, in adorning the 
temple of the Deity. In proof of this, may 
be adduced that paffage which I have before 
quoted from the Ayeen Akbery, and which 
acquaints us. that the entire revenues of QriJJa^ 
for twelveyears, were expended in the erection 
of the temple to the sun. The outfide of 
the pagodas is in general covered all over with 
figures of Indian animals and deities, fculp- 
tured with great fpirit and accuracy, while the 
lofty walls and cielings within are adorned 
with a rich prefufion of gilding and paintings, 
reprefenting the feats of the ancient Rajahs, 
the dreadful conflicts of the contending Dew- 
tahs, and the various incarnations of the 
great tutelary god Veeshnef. 

In 

s See the Travels of J. Albert de Mandelfloe, tranfUted bj 
John Davies, and publifhed at London in $66*. 
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In regard to the great fimilitude which the 
earlieft erefted temples, both in India and 
Egypt, bore to ancient grove-temples, it is 
ftrikingly evident and forcibly arrefts attention 
in the arrangement of their columns, at regu¬ 
lar and ftated diftances, forming vafl ailes and 
gloomy .avenues that extended all round the 
outfide, as well as through the whole internal 
length, of the edifice. It muft be owned, 
however, that this (tyle of building, with cir¬ 
cular wings and long ranging avenues of co¬ 
lumns, in the manner of the temples of Phi- 
lae and the ferpent Cnuph, is more parti¬ 
cularly difcernible in the temples of Egypt, 
where an infinity of pillars was neceflary to 
fupport the ponderous (tones, often thirty or 
forty feet in length, that formed the roofs of 
the (tupendous (trudtures of the Thebais. 
That fimilitude, likewife, irrefiftibly (truck 
the beholder in the very form of thofe co¬ 
lumns, of which the lofty taper (haft, as, in 
particular, thofe of Efnay, refembled the ma- 
jeftic ftem of the cedar and palm, while their 
capitals, expanded in a kind of foliage, repre- 
fentative of the compreffed branches of the 
trees more ufually deemed facred. There is, 
in Pococke, a large plate of Egyptian columns, 
with their varied capitals: thofe capitals, in 
A a 3 general* 
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general, bulge out towards the centre, feme- 
what after the manner of the eufhion that 
crowns the Indian column ; ^nd raoft of them 
are fluted or channeled in the manner of 
thofc in the Indian caverns and pagodas. 

The Suryatic anc! Mithraic cavern, with its 
circular dome for the fculptured orbs, fuf- 
pended aloft and imitative of thofe in the 
heavens, to revolve in, and the Zoroaflrian 
worfhip of fire, confpired to give the Afiatic 
temples at once their lofty cupolas, and that 
pyrairudal termination which they alternately 
a flu me, and which are often feen blended to* 
gether in different parts- of the fame edifice. 
Their aftronomical and phyfical theology 
ftamped upon other fhrines ,of the Deity 
fometiines the oval form, that is, the form 
of the Mundane egg, the image of that 
world which his power made and governs; and, 
on others again, as thofe of Benares and Mat- 
tra, the form of the St. Andrew’s crofs, at 
once fymbolical of the four elements, and al- 
lufive to the four quarters of the world. But 
I will not, in this place, anticipate the obfer- 
vations that will occur hereafter in more regu¬ 
lar order and with more ftrI6t propriety, 

I (hall firft deferibe fome'of the more cele¬ 
brated Indian temples; I ihallt then diredt the 

eye 
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eye ; of the reader to the mafly fanes of the 
Thebais; and the reflections, refidting from the 
furvey of thofe of either, country, will be de-. 
tailed in the diflertation alluded to. The 
reader will pleafe to obferve, that I by no 
means intend or prefume to give a general 
hiftory of oriental architecture: I fliall reft rain 
my obfervations to that of India, Egypt, and 
the early periods of the Greek and Roman em¬ 
pires, and fliall principally confider their aftro- 
nomical and mythological fpeculations. 

I fltall commence my dgfcription of the 
temples of India with obferving, from Taver¬ 
nier, by whole account I fliall principally 
guide myfelf throughout this furvey, and 
whole aflertions, upon inquiry, I find to be 
nearly right, that the exifting pagodas of the 
greatefl: antiquity, and celebrity, above thofe 
already inftanced in all India, are the pago¬ 
das of Jaggernaut, Benares, Mattra, 
and TRif>ETTY, to which I fliall add, from 
private authority, the name of one which 
that traveller did not vifit, that of Sering- 
ham. I adopt Tavernier’s account in pre¬ 
ference to any other for two reafons ; firfl:, 
becaufe his narration, fo far as it relates to 
objedls which he actually vifited, has ever 
been deemed, of all Indian travellers, the 
A a 4 mold 
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moft genuine and authentic} ttnd, fecoBtHy 0 
becaufe he travelled through India before 
thole dreadful devaluations commenced, which 
the execrable fpirit of bigotry that actuated 
the mind of the Indian emperor* Aurengzeb, 
urged him to commit on the ancient and hal¬ 
loaed Marines of India. This fierce Moham¬ 
medan, however renowned in the field of 
politics and war, tarniflied all the glory ob¬ 
tained in that field by his intolerant zeal, and 
the remorfelcfs fury with which he perfecuted 
the benign religion and unoffending priefts of 
Brahma. But for thefe unprovoked outrages, 
even the enormous accumulation of ciimes, 
and the torrent of kindred blood through 
-which he afcended the throne of India, might 
have been fomewhat veiled by the hiftorian, 
and afcribed to the perfidious and often fan- 
guinary intrigues of Eaftern courts ; but this 
conduct in Aurungseb, fo different from the 
mild and lenient Akber, and the immediate 
defendants of that confiderate and bene¬ 
ficent monarch, covers his name with ever- 
lafting infamy, and forbids hisr biographer 
to palliate his glaring and reiterated atroci¬ 
ties. 

It w-as about the middle of the laft century, 
and before the auguft temple of’ Benares was 
polluted 
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polluted by thofe lofty Mohammedan minarets, 
which, Mr. Haftings fays, make it, at a diftance, 
fo confpicuous and attractive an objeCt, that Ta¬ 
vernier travelled through a country which his 
pen has defcribed in fo entertaining a manner. 
His particular defcription of the Indian pa¬ 
godas commences at the eighteenth chapter 
of the fir It book of his Travels in ( India; and, 
as they" are not numerous, I fhall attend him 
in his vifits to all thofe of note which he vi- 
fited} and, if the modern traveller in India 
fhould not find the defcription exaCtly confo- 
nant to the image which his recoi leCtion pre- 
fents to his view, he will be candid enough 
to confider, that, at this day, near a century 
and a half have elapfed, and that the country, 
in which they are or were fituated, has been, 
during that fpace, the theatre of conftant 
wars and the fcene of fucceffive devaluations. 
I fhall not, however, confine myfelf to Ta¬ 
vernier : Mandelfloe, before cited, travelled 
ftiil earlier through that country; and both 
Bernier and Thevenot occafionally deferve re- 
fpeCtful notice. 

Thefe amazing IlruCtures are generally e- 
re&ed near the banks of the Ganges, Kiftna, 
or other facred rivers, for the benefit of ablu¬ 
tion in the purifying ftream. Where no ri¬ 
ver 
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ver flows near the foot of the pagoda, there 
is invariably, in the front of it, a large iank B 
or refervoir, of water. Thefe £re, for the t 
moft part, of a quadrangular form, are li¬ 
ned with freeftone or marble, have fteps re¬ 
gularly defeending from the margin to the 
bottom, and Mr. Crauford ohierved many be¬ 
tween three and four hundred feet in breadth..* 
At the entrance of all the more confiderable 
pagodas there is a portico, fupported by rows 
of lofty columns, and afeended by a hand- 
ibme flight of flone ftepsj fometimes, as in 
the inftance of Tripetti.-f* to the number of 
more than a hundred. Under this portico, 
and in the courts that generally inclofe the 
whole building, an innumerable multitude af- 
fernble at the riflng of the fun, and, having 
bathed in the ft ream below, and, in confor¬ 
mity to an immemorial cuftom over all the 
Eaft, having left their fandals on the border 
of the tank, impatiently await the unfolding 
of the gates by the miniftring brahmin. The 
gate of the pagoda univerfaily fronts the Eaft, 
to admit the ray of the folar orb, and opening 
pxefents to the view an edifice partioned out, 
according to M. Thevenot in his account of 
Chitanagar* 

° See Mr. Craufbrd’s Sketches, vol. i. p, ic 6 i 

^ See Voyage des Inc'®*, tom. iii. p. 360. Edit. Rouen, 1/13. 
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Chitanagar, in the manner of the ,ancient 
cave-temples of Elora, having a central nave, 
or body a gallery ranging on each fide j and, 
at the farther end, a fandhiary, or chapel of 
the deity adored, furrounded by a ftone bal- 
Juftrade to keep off the populace.* The rea¬ 
der for the prelent muft check his curiofity in 
regard to all the complicated modes of wor- 
fhip, and all the various ceremonial rites ob- 
ferved by the devotees in the Indian temples, 
till the enfuing chapter, which will fully de- 
fcribe them. Our more immediate bufinefs 
is with the temples themfelves. 

*The peninfula was the region of India laft 
conquered by the Mohammedans j we may 
therefore expert to find in that region as well 
the genuine remains of the Indian religion as 
the unmixed features of the Indian architec¬ 
ture, In June, 1652, Tavernier commenced 
his journey from Mafulipatam, (theMefolia 
of Ptolemy,J on the Coromandel-coaft, to 
Golconda, and the firfi: pagoda of confequence 
which he remarked was that of Bezoara, or 
Buzwara, as Major Rennel writes the word. 

It 

• See Thevcnot’s Travels in India, p. 79. This author is 
aflerteJ by fomc writers never to .have been in India ; but he 
certainly was, and the account of what he pcH'onally faw is 
detailed in thefe travels, which are equally entertaining and 
authentic. 
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It is now only a fort on the Kidna river, but 
was then probably a confiderable town; for, 
its tempje is defcribed by Tavernier as me pa - 
gode fort grande, not inclofed with walls, but 
erected upon fifty-two lofty columns, with 
ftatues of the Indian deities (landing between 
the columns. Though the temple itfelf thus 
defcribed, which fee ms to have been rather the 
faneluary than the pagoda itfelf, a term which 
includes the whole ftrudlure, was without 
wall-,, in the form of the Monopteric buildings, 
mentioned by Vitruvius in his Hiftory of Ar¬ 
chitecture, yet it was fituated in the midil of 
an oblong court, plus longue que large , encom- 
paffed with walls, round which ranged a gal¬ 
lery raifed upon fixty-fix pillars in the man¬ 
ner of a cloifter * 

It is rather unfortunate that this traveller, 
as well as others, have not been more parti¬ 
cular in their defcriptions of the form and 
ornaments of the columns which they faw in 
this country: many of which were undoubtedly 
creeled before the Grecian orders of architec¬ 
ture were invented } and none of which, 
mod affuredly, bad thofe orders for their 
model. From repeated inquiries, made by 
me, I learn that they are in general.of a 
' . faftiion 

c Voyage des Indes, tom. iii. p. 226. Edit. Rouen, J713. - 
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fafhion that bears fome remote refemblanctf 
to the Doric; and, indeed, the weight and 
magnitude of the buildings they fupport 
feemed to require pillars approaching in 
flrength to thofe of that primitive, fimple, 
and robuft, order. It is not impoffible that 
the Greeks might derive from India their 
firfl notion of an order naturally dictated by 
a mode of building, widely different from the 
light, elegant, and airy, flyle in which the 
Grecian edifices are generally eredled. But, 
on this fubjedl, I fhall hereafter trouble the 
reader with a difquifition of fome extent. 
I omit, at prefent, his defeription of the 
monflers and demons affreux, as he calls them, 
with huge horns, and numerous legs and 
tails, fculptured in this pagoda, becaufe it is 
my intention to notice thefe emblematical 
figures when, in the next chapter, I come to 
confider the worfhip paid in thefe pagodas. 
It is fufficient, at prefent, to remark that the 
Indians worfhip the Deity by fymbols j while 
his power extending through various, nature, 
and his<wenerated attributes are reprefen ted by 
animals charadleriflic of them. Thus, for 
inflance, his wifdom is fynvbolized by a circle 
of heads, his flrength by the elephant, his” 
glory by horns, imitative of the.folar,ray, his 
creative 
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treatise energy by the male of animals of a 
prolific kind, as the bull or goat, while the 
combinations of thele animals, or parts of 
animals, were intended to defignate his united 
power, wifdom, and glory. Degrading to the 
Divine Nature as thefe reprefentatkins appear to 
us, and as they really are, they are no more 
than might be expected from a race fo deeply 
involved in phyfics as the Indians are, and fo 
totally unaflifted by divine revelation to cor¬ 
rect their perverted notions. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this pagoda was another, the 
name of which is not mentioned, fituated upon 
a lofty hill. This pagoda Tavernier defcribes 
as quadrangular, with a high cupola crown¬ 
ing the fummit. The hill itfelf is afcended by 
no Jefs than one hundred and ninety-three 
fteps, every ftep a foot in height; par un ef« 
calier de 193 marches , chacune d'un pied de haul . 

I add the original that I may not appear to 
exaggerate. 

Leaving thefe comparatively fmall edfices, 
and this immediate route pi our traveller, let 
us once more attend him to the grand temple 
of Jaggernaut, the moft celebrated but un¬ 
doubtedly not among the oldeit ihrines of 
India. I am aware that this ailertion is di¬ 
rectly contrary to the opinion which Mr. 

Sonnerat 
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Soiinerat appears to, favour, who tell tls that; 
according to the annals of the country and 
the facred books, the pagoda of Jaggernaut 
is inconteftably the moft ancient; and, that 
were its inward fanduaries examined, in thofe 
facred recedes would probably be difcovered 
the moft ancient and hallowed archives of the 
country. The calculations of the Brahmins,- 
he adds, carry its antiquity as far back as 
the time of Paritchiten, firft king of the 
coaft of Oriffa, who flourifhed at the com¬ 
mencement of the Cali age, and by this cal¬ 
culation it Ihould be of the aftonifhing anti¬ 
quity of 4800 years.* Neither from the ap¬ 
pearance, nor from the ftyle, of this pagoda, 
which is not of a pyramidal form, but is an 
immenfe circular fabric, does there arife any 
evidence of this ftupendous antiquity. Jag¬ 
gernaut is only another name for the great 
Indian god Mahadeo, who may be recog¬ 
nized by the vaft bull, which, as related in a 
former page, juts out, with a n eaftern afped, 
from the centre of the building. The fuppo : 
fition of Major Rennel-f- is far more probable, 
that it was ereded about the eleventh century, 
after the deftrudion of the fuperb temple of 
Sumnaut, 

• See Sorinerat’s Voyages, chap. iv. 'p. 108. 

f See Memoirs, p. 165, fecond edition. 
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gutnnauf, in Guzzurat. The very mme of 
the deity Naut, which fignifies Creator, 
ftrongly corroborates this fuppofition j and 
there is an old tradition in the neighbourhood 
that the deity of this temple fWats thither 
from a more wefterly region. I mud refer 
the reader to the page juft alluded to, which 
is the 105th of the firft, or geographical, dif- 
fertation, under the foobah of QriflTa, for an 
ample account, extracted by me from the A- 
yeeri Akbery and Hamilton’s Voyage, of the 
firft eftabliftiment of this temple, of the deity 
adored in it, of the ceremonies and rites prac® 
tifed in it, of the frequent ablution of Jag- 
gernaut, and the great multitude of brahmins 
and devout pilgrims daily fed at this auguft 
temple. The brahmin fable, relative to its 
eredtion, afierts that the fpot on which it 
ftands was peculiarly favoured by the Deity $ 
and Major Rennel perhaps gives the true rea- 
fon why it was fo; viz. its remote fituation 
from the fcene of Mahmud’s fpreading con- 
quefts, and its being fhut up from every ap¬ 
proach, but on the fide, of the ocean, by im¬ 
palpable mountains and deep rivers. What 
Tavernier has recorded relative to this pagoda 
is inferted in the pages immediately fucceed- 
ing that juft referred to; and to his defcription 

it 
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it is not neceffary to add in this place any 
other particulars, than that it is the refidence 
of the Arch-Brahmin of all India; that the 
image of Jag'gernaut Bands in the centre of 
the building upon a raifed altar, encompaffed 
with iron rails, under a very lofty dome ; and 
that the facred domains* that belong to the 
temple, the munificent donation of fucceflive 
rajahs, afford pafturage to above 20,000 
cows. 

The Peninfula oY India, however, affords 
two infiances of buildings which are un¬ 
doubtedly among the mod ancient,, if they 
are not abfolutely the incft ancient , of all the 
Indian temples. .They are thofe of Deogur and 
Tanjore; and, as they have exercifed the mat¬ 
ter ly and corredi: pencil of Mr. Hodges, in. 
his celebrated Defigns of Indian Buildings, 
we may depend upon the accuracy both of 
the engraving and the accompanying concife 
defcription of them: 

The pagodas of Deogur, according to that 
gentleman, fhcw the earlieft fiages of Hindoo 
architecture, being amply pyramids, by pi¬ 
ling one mafiy fione upon another to a vaft 
height. They are without any light what¬ 
ever within, except what comes through a 
fmall door fcarccly five feet high. In the 
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centre of the building is a dark chamber, 
lighted by one lolitary lamp, where tkfc rftes 
of their religion arc performed. The famous 
pagoda of Tanjore is not different from 
thofe of Deogur, but in its improved form 
and decorations.* 

Let us now attend M. Tavernier to the re¬ 
gion properly called HindoBan, and explore the 
great and highly-venerated pagoda of Benares. 
This pagoda, he obferves, <Jmves a confiderable 
portion of the diBinguifhed celebrity which it 
enjoys from the fuperior fan&ity of the city 
in which it Bands, the ancient and renowned 
Cast, a city devoted from the earlieft periods 
to Hindoo devotion and fcience ! It is fitu- 
ated clofe to the fliore of the Ganges} into 
which Bream, according to our traveller, a 
regular flight of Bone Beps defeends, leading 
diredtly down from the gate of the pagoda. 
The body of the temple itfelf, he informs 
us,*f- is conBrufled in the form of a vast 
cross, (that is, a St. Andrew’s crofs, allufive 
to the four elements,) with a very high cu¬ 
pola in the centre of the building, but fome- 
what pyramidal towards the fummit; and 

at 


® See the account prefixed to the engravings of thefe tem¬ 
ples in Designs in India. 

f Voyage de Taveraier, tom. iv. p. 149, edit, a Rouen. 
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at the extremity of every ofie of the four 
parts of the crofs there is a tower, to which, 
there is an afcent on the outfide, with bal¬ 
conies at ftated diftancts, affording delightful 
views of the city, the river,"' and adjacent 
country. With refpe£t to the infide of this 
grand temple, he relates, that under the high 
dome, in the middle, there ftands ail altar, in 
form of a table, eight feet in length and fix 
in breadth, covered fometimes with rich ta- 
peftry and fometimes with cloth of gold or 
filver, according to the greater or lefs folerri- 
nity of the feftival. Upon this altar , Taver¬ 
nier faw feveral idols j but one in particular, 
fix feet high, arrefted his attention, the neck 
of which was fplendidly decorated with a 
chain of precious ftones, of which the piiefts 
have variety for different feftivals, fome of ra¬ 
bies, fame of pearls, and ethers of emeralds. 
The head and neck of this idol were alone vi- 
fible; all the reft of the body was coveted 
with an embroidered robe, fpreading in ample 
folds upon the altar below. On the right 
fide of the altar he obferved a ftrange com¬ 
pound figure of maffy gold, which he calls 
un£ CHiMtRE, a chimera, formed of the 
different parts of an elephant, a horle, and a 
mule, upon which, he was informed, that holy 
B b 2 perfoa, 
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perfon ufed, when living, in his guardian care 
of mankind, to take long journeys j and 1 
muft add, that this circumftance is another 
irrefragable proof, that many of the idols, 
adored in India, are deified mortals. He 
obferved likewife, in this pagoda, a certain 
idol of black j 1 one> or the Sommonacodom, 
concerning which fomething more particular 
will occur hereafter. That execrable fpirit of 
bigotry which actuated the mind of Aureng- 
zeb, fo different from that of the mild and 
tolerant Akber, prompted that remorfelefs 
perfecutor of the Hindoo faith to pollute this 
venerable fabric, and infult the religion of 
Brahma in its ancient fan&uary. Upon the 
majeftic ruins of this auguft pile, which was 
vifited by Tamerlane before its pollution, he 
erected a grand mofque, with two very lofty 
Mohammedan minarets, which, Mr. Forfter,* 
in his elegant, but concife, account of this 
city, fays, at the diftance of eight miles, 
ftrongly attract the eye of the traveller who 
approaches Benares on the river from the eafl 
quarter, and which, from their elevated 
height, feem to look down with triumph and 
exultation on the humbled pride and degraded 
devotion 

® Sketches of the Mythology and Cuftams of the Hindoos, 
by Mr. Forfter, p. 4. 
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devotion of this once-flourifhing city and 
univerfity. 

There is another remarkable inftance of the 
brutal conduct of Aurengzeb in regard to the 
pagoda of Ahmed-Abad, in Guzzurat, which 
therefore may not improperly be noticed here. 
It is called the pagoda of Santidas, the name 
of its founder, and is defcribed by Tavernier 
as confiding of three courts, paved with mar¬ 
ble, and furrounded with porticoes, flip- 
ported by marble columns, into the third or 
inner court of which no perfon was permitted 
to enter with his fandajs on. The infide roof 
and walls of this pagoda are adorned with 
Mofaic work and agates of various colours, 
and all the porticoes are crowded with fe¬ 
male figures, finely fculptured in marble, I 
prefume of Bhavani, the Indian Venus, or 
nature in her prolific character perfonified, 
with her numerous attendants of nymphs and 
graces. This fine pagoda was afterwards de¬ 
filed and converted into a Turkifh mofque by 
Aurengzeb, and the hiftoryof the barbarities 
committed by the ufurpers of India fcarcely 
records any greater outrage offered to the 
Hindoos than was committed by him in ef¬ 
fecting his purpofe. It is Thevenot, a lat¬ 
ter traveller in India, that’ furnilhes me with 
B b 3 the 
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the anecdote. Knowing the profound vene¬ 
ration of the Hindoos for the cow, he order¬ 
ed one of thofe lacred animals to be flaugh- 
tered within its walls, which effeflually pre¬ 
cluded the Brahmins from ever again paying 
their adorations in a temple contaminated by 
fuch a dreadful and wanton 3$ of atrocity.*' 
His intolerant bigotry led him to commit Bill 
farther outrages. He waged war with the beau¬ 
tiful marble fculptures it contained} for, he or¬ 
dered all thofe elegant Batues to be disfigured, 
and fmote off the nofe of every figure in the 
edifice that alluded to the Hindoo mythology. 
There can fcarcely be a doubt, from Theve- 
not’s defcription of the great Mohammedan- 
mofque, in this famous city, called Juma-Mef- 
gid, that it was anciently a Hindoo tem¬ 
ple. 

It was my fixed intention, in this differ fa-r 
tion on the Indian theolbgy, to refrain from 
defcribing any temples, however grand and 
ftupendous, as many of the Mohammedan 
mofques, erected in India, are, that were not 
Briefly Hindoo; but, as the Byte of building 
of the Juma-Mesgid, or Friday’s Mofque, 
fo called from the great refort of all ranks 
of Mohammedans thither on that day> ev ^ 

dently 

* See Thevenot’s Indian Travels, p. ip. Eng. fol. edit. 1637, 
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dently proves the architecture to be genuine In¬ 
dian, I Ihall, in this inftance alone, deviate from 
my general rule. .. I ihall adhere to Thevenot’s 
account, which .is more ample than Taver¬ 
nier’s. 

This vaft pile, of which the ingenious 
Mr. Forbes has favoured me with the fight of a 
beautiful drawing, taken on the fpot, by his 
own correct pencil, is erefted in a quadran¬ 
gular fafliion, but not exactly fquare; for, it 
is in length 14.0 paces, and in breadth 120, 
which is entirely confonant to the obfervation 
of Mr. Crauford, that the Hindoos never 
eredl. any building precifely fquare, though 
their deviation from that line of meafurement 
is very trifling, and, in their large buildings, 
fcarcely difcernible. Round this wall, on the 
infide, as is ufuai in India, and as may be feen. 
in my engraving of the. large pagoda in the 
former volume, runs a vaulted gallery, the 
roof of which is fupported by four-and-thirty 
pilafters. The temple itfelf is elevated upon' 
forty-four pillars, ranging two and two in 
regular order through the building, and 
the pavement is of marble. Twelve beauti¬ 
ful domes, of different dimenfions, meet the 
eye of the fpe&ator on his approach to the 
temple. In the middle of the front of it are 
B b 4 three 
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three great arches; at the (Wes are two large 
Iquare gates that open into it i and each gate 
is beautified with piiafters, but without any 
particular order of archite<Sture» The high 
iteeplcs, or minarets, on the top of each gate, 
from which, he fays, the beadles of the 
mofque call the people to pravers, are doubt- 
lefs of Mohammedan conftruction. 

While on this weftern fide of India, the 
reader will perhaps readily pardon an excur- 
fion to Pattern Sumnaut, near the coaft, where 
once fiourilhed the moil fuperb temple in all 
Hindoftan, but whofe inmoft fanftuary was 
polluted, and whofe itnmenfe accumulated 
wealth was plundered, by the defolating tyrant 
Mahmud of Gazna, in his invafion of this 
part of India, about the year 1000 of our 
sera. The temple of Sumnaut, a deity very 
nearly related, I conceive, to Jaggernaut 
of Grifia, or rather, as I ftxall hereafter en¬ 
deavour, from the iimilarity of their names 
and the co-incidence of various other circum- 
flantes to evince, the very identical divinity 
veneiated on that coaft, was, previoufiy to 
the irruption of the Gaznavide fultans, the 
rnoft celebrated refort of devotees in this ever 
mo ft populous and belt cultivated region of 
Kiiidoftan. Indeed, the idol, adored in this 

grand 
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grand temple, gave his name, not only to the 
city, but to a very extenfive tradl of country 
around it; fincc, according to the Ayeen 
Akbery,* one of the grand divifionscf the pro* 
vince of Gazzurat is called by his name. He 
feems, indeed, like Jaggernaut in later times, 
to have had pre-eminence above all other 
idols that were were worfhipped throughout 
the whole country j for, if Ferifhtah may be 
credited, the different rajahs Had bellowed two 
t'noufand villages, with their territories, for 
the fupport of the ellablifhment of this, tem¬ 
ple, in which two thoufand priefls conflantly 
official d. Of the temple itfelf, the molt ex¬ 
travagant relations'are given by the Perfian 
and Arabian authors, who wrote the life of 
Mahmud and his defendant's } authors from 
.whole valuable works Ferifhtah probably drew 
the materials of his Indian Hiftory; and 
which authors, after great expence and toil of 
refearch, are now, for the moft part, in my 
pofleffipn. From thefe authentic fources, 
therefore, compared with the Ayeen Akbery 
and other Indian produ&ions, printed and 
manufeript, to which the patrons and friends 
of this work have granted me accefs, I hope 
$9 gratify my readers with a more valuable 

and 

‘ • Ayeen Akbery, vol, ii. p. 8 i. 
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and original work than I could.firfl hope to 
complete j a work, which, in the large fcale 
at prefent propofed, cannot fail of being more 
generally interefting, fince it will embrace 
much of the hiftory of the ancient world, 
and record many of the moftilluftrious deeds 
tranfacled on the great theatre of Afia; too it- 
luftrious, alas! if the daring but fuccefsful out¬ 
rages of ferocious barbarians may be called 
illuftrious, and the oppreffion and plunder of 
the mildefl and moft benevolent people on 
earth dignified by the name of valour. 

The lofty roof of Sumnaut was fupported by 
fifty-fix pillars overlaid with plates of gold, and 
incrufted at -intervals with rubies, emeralds, 
and other precious Hones. One pendant lamp 
alone illumined the fpacieus fabric, whofe 
light, reflected back from innumerable jewels, 
fpread a ftrong and refulgent lull re through¬ 
out the whole temple. In the midft Hood 
Sumnaut himfelf, an idol compofed of one 
entire Hone, fifty cubits in height, forty-feven 
of which were buried in the ground > and, on 
that fpot, according to the Brahmins, he had 
been worlhipped betweep four and five thou- 
fand years, a period beyond which, it is re¬ 
markable, they never venture to afcend for, 
it is a period at which their Cali, or prefent 
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age, commences: it is, in ftiort, the period 
of that flood, beyond which, Mr. Bryant ju- 
dicioufly obferves, human records cannot af« 
cend. His image was waflied every morning 
and evening with frelh water, brought from 
the Ganges, at the diftance of twelve hundred 
miles. Around the dome were difperfed fome 
thousands of images in gold and filver, of vari¬ 
ous ft apes and dimenflons, fo that on this fpot, 
as in a grand pantheon, feemed to be aflembled 
all the deities venerated in Hindoftan. As it 
may gratify the reader to be informed of the 
fate of this beautiful and coftly fhrine, and of 
the fentiments-raifed by the profpedt of it in 
the breaft of a favage and avaricious ufurper,. 
I ftall prefent him with the relation of that 
event as it frauds in the propofed hiftory. 

Mahmud being informed of the riches col¬ 
lected at Sumnaut, as well as of the tremendous 
menace of the idol,- if he approached that 
hallowed flirine, was determined to put the 
power of the god to inflant trial. Leaving 
Gazna with an immenfe army, and advancing 
by the way of Multan and Ajmere, through 
two terrible defarts, where nothing but the 
moft prudent exertions faved that army from 
being annihilated by famine, he arrived, with¬ 
out oppofition, before the walls of Sumnaut. 

On 
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the high battlements of the temple were af- 
femhled an innumerable multitude in arms, 
when a herald approaching denounced the ven¬ 
geance of the god, and informed the befiegers 
that their idol, Sumnauf, had drawn them 
together to that fpot, that he might blaft 
them in a moment, and avenge, by one dread¬ 
ful and general ruin, the detraction of the 
gods of Hmdoftan. In fpite of thefe awful 
imprecations Mahmud commenced an immedi¬ 
ate and vigorous affault; and drove the defen¬ 
dants from the walls, which the befiegers, by 
leafing ladders, inftantly mounted, exclaiming 
aloud, “ Allah Akbar.” The Hindoos, who 
had retreated into the temple and proft rated 
themfelves before their idol in devout expec¬ 
tation of feeing the enemy difeomfited by the 
fignal and instantaneous vengeance of heaven, 
finding their expectations vain, made a def- 
perate effort for the prefervation of the place, 
Rufhing in a body on the affailants, they re- 
pulfed them with great (laughter j and, as fall 
as frefh forces afcended the walls, pufiied 
them headlong down with their l'pears, This 
advantage they maintained for two days, fight¬ 
ing like men who had devoted themfelves to 
that death, which their belief in the metemp- 
fychofis 
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fychofis afTured them was only a paiTage to 
felicity and glory. At the .end of this period 
a vaft army of idoiators corning to their relief, 
drew the attention of Mahmud from the fiege 
to his own more immediate fafety. Leaving, 
therefore, a body of troops to amufe the be- 
fieged, he took a more favourable ftation, and 
prepared to engage the advancing enemy. T^hefe 
were led to battle by Rajah By rain Deo, from 
whofe family the territory of Deo received its 
name, and other confiderable rajahs, under the 
certain perfuafion that the caufe for which 
they were, to fight would infure victory to 
their arms. Accordingly, they fought with 
a heroifm proportionate to their fuperftitionj 
and, before victory declared for Mahmud, 
five thoufand Hindoos lay flaughtered on the 
field. The garrifon of Sumnaut, after this 
defeat, giving up all for loft, iftjied out of a 
gate that looked towards the ocean, and em¬ 
barked in boats to the number of four thoil- 
fand, with an intent to proceed to the ifland 
of Serandib or Ceylon; but, information of 
their flight having been given to the fultan, 
he feized all the boats that remained in the 
harbour, and fent after them a felect body of 
his beft troops, who, capturing fome and 
finking 
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finking others, permitted few of the imfeable 
fugitives to efcape. 

After placing a large body of guards at the 
gates and round the walls, Mahmud entered 
the city, and approaching the temple was 
ft ruck with the majeftic grandeur of that an¬ 
cient ftrudture j but, when he entered in and 
faw the ineftimable riches it contained, he was 
filled with aftoniftiment, mingled with de¬ 
light. In the fury of Mohammedan zeal he 
fmote off the nofe of the idol with a mace 
which he carried, and ordered the image to 
be disfigured and broke to pieces. While 
they were proceeding to obey his command, a 
croud of Brahmins, frantic at this treatment 
of their idol, petitioned his omras to interfere, 
and offered fome crores in gold if he would 
forbear farther to violate the image of their 
deity. They urged, that the demolition of 
the idol would not remove idolatry from the 
walls of Sumnaut, but that fuch a fum of 
money, given among believers, would be an 
a&ion truly meritorious. The fultan ac¬ 
knowledged the truth of their remark, but 
declared, that he never would become that bafe 
character, which a co-incidence with their pe¬ 
tition would render, him, a feller of idols. 
The perfons appointed, therefore, proceeded 
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in their work j and, having mutilated the fu- 
perior parts, broke in pieces the body of the 
idol, which had been made hollow, and con¬ 
tained an infinite variety of diamonds, rubies, 
and pearls, of a water fo pure, and of a 
magnitude fo uncommon, that the beholders 
were filled with furprize and admiration. 
This unexpected treafure, with all'the other 
fpoil, taken in the temple and city of Sumnaut, 
were immediately fecured and fent to Gazna* 
while fragments of the demclifhed idol were 
diftributed to the feveral mofques of Mecca, 
Medina, and Gazna, to be thrown at the 
threfhold of their gates, and trampled upon 
by devout and zealous muiTultnen. 

If the reader fliould now choofe to afcend 
towards the city of Naugracut, in the great 
range of mountains fo called, whither few 
Europeans, befides John Albert de Mandehio, 
have penetrated, he may there contemplate 
the ruins of what that writer, who vifited the 
place in 1633, denominates " a fuperb and 
fumptuous pagoda, the floor whereof is 
covered with plates of gold, and in which is 
the effigies of an animal, or rather monfter, 
to whom the numerous devotees facrifice their 
tongues.”* Mandelllo calls it the idol Matt a ; 

but 

* Mandclflo’; Travels, p. 21. 
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but Abul Fazil, who had probably vifited 
the piace in one of his journeys, with Akber, 
to Cafhmere, expredly fays, it was the con- 
fort, that is, the active power, of Mahadeo, 
the deploying God, to whom thefe fanguina- 
ry facriPices, fo much in unifon yyith his cha¬ 
racter, were made. The reader may like- 
wife view the remains of the hallowed 
ed college of Tanaiiar, which Mr. Finch vi- 
fited fo early as the year nine of the lad: cen¬ 
tury, the fame of whofe learning, and the 
wealth of whole auguft pagodas, was ipread- 
over all India.* Indeed, according to the 
Arabian writers, who will hereafter be cited 
at large by me, this place was the Mecca of 
this part of Hindoftan, and its folid idols of 
maify filver made no fmall part of the booty 
acquired in Mahmud’s fixth irruption into 
India. Many other noble pagodas adorned 
thefe higher regions of Hindoftan, whofe 
accumulated treafures became the property of 
th'ofc (acrilegious Arabian and Perfian invaders, 
who, under the pretence of propagating reli¬ 
gion, violated every principle of morality, 
and fpread havoc and deflation through re¬ 
gions once the lovelieft and the kappieft upon 
earth. 

TanafTar 

See Mr, Finch’s Travels ir. Harris’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 88 . 
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Tariaflar was, according to the Ayeen Ak- 
bery, the northern, and Mattra the fouthern, 
limit of the domains of the old rajahs of 
Delhi, previous to the fubverfion of their 
power by thefe mercilefs marauders. To the 
latter city, once rich and beautiful, but now 
decayed and ruined, the fcene of the exploits 
of the amiable Creelhna, the courfe of the 
Jumnah, that walhes Delhi, will immediately 
lead us. Let us approach, with becoming re¬ 
verence, the fuperb temple of the mildeff 
and molt benevolent of all the Hindoo dei¬ 
ties. 

Mattra, the Methora of Pliny, is lituated 
about eighteen miles from Agra, on the di¬ 
rect road to Delhi, and is particularly cele¬ 
brated for having been the birth-place of 
Creelhna, who is efteemed, in India, not fo 
much an incarnation of the divine Veefhnu 
as the Deity himfelf in a human form. 
The hiftory of this perfonage is among the 
moft curious of all that occur in Indian my¬ 
thology. The Sanfcreet narrative of his extra¬ 
ordinary feats, in fome points, approaches fo 
near to the Scriptural account of our Saviour, 
as to have afforded real ground for Sir W. 
Jones to fuppofe that the Brahmins had, in the 
early ages of Chriftianity, feen or heard recited 
B b* to 
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to them Tome of the fpurious gofpels which m 
thofe ages fo numeroudy abounded, and had 
ingrafted the wildeft parts of them upon the 
old fable of this Indian Apollo.* The 
birth of this divine infant was predicted, and 
a reigning tyrant of India, byname Cansa,. 
learning from the predial ion that he (hould 
be deftroyed by this wonderful child, order¬ 
ed all the male children, born at that period, 
to be flain; but Creedina was* preferved by 
biting the bread, indead of fucking the poi- 
foned nipple, of the nurfe commiffioned to 
dedroy him. From fear of this tyrant, he was 
fodered in Mathura by an honeft herdf- 
man, and paded his innocent hours in rural 
diverfions at his fofter-fathers farm. Repeated 
miracles, however, foon difcovered his cclef- 
tial origin. He preached to the Brahmins the 
do&rines of meeknefs and benevolence j he 
even condefcended to walh their feet, as a proof 
of his own meeknefs j and he raifed the dead 
by defending for that purpofe to the lowed 
region. He acted not always, indeed, in the 
capacity of a prince or herald of peace, for 
he was a mighty warrior j but his amazing 
powers were principally exerted to fave and to 
defend. Even the great war of the Mahabba- 

rat* 

® See Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 362-273. 
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rat, which he fomented, was a just war, un¬ 
dertaken againlt invaders and tyrants, whom 
he triumphantly overthrew, and then returned 
to his feat in Vaicontha, the heavenly re¬ 
gion. 

The pagoda, facred to this Indian deity, is 
not lefs ftupendous than his hillory and his 
actions. According to Tavernier, it is one of 
the molt fumptuous edifices in all India, con- 
ftru£led of the fame beautiful red {tone, or 
marble, with which, I before obferved, the 
caftle of Agra and the walls of Delhi are built,* 
and {landing upon a vail octagonal platform, 
overlaid with hewn Hone. Extenfive, how¬ 
ever, as is this temple, it does not occupy 
above half the platform : the remaining half 
ferves for a grand piazza in front of it. The 
platform itfelf is afcended by two flights of 
{tone fteps, fixteen in number, of which, the 
principal leads up to the grand portal of the 
pagoda, fupported by pillars richly decorated 
with the ufual fculptures. The pagoda is 
conftrufled likewife in the form of a crofs, of 
which each wing is equal in extent, and a 
fimilar dome to that at Benares, rifes to a vaft 
height in the centre, with an addition of two 

others, 

• See the defcription of Agra in the Geographical Difl'crta- 
tion, vol. i. p. 7z. 
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others, fomewhat fmaller, on each fide. The 
elevation and grandeur of the whole fabric 
may eafily be conceived from the affertion of 
the fame traveller, that, though fituated in a 
bottom, it is diftinflly vifibie atthe diftance 
of five or fix leagues. In tbH.pagoda, the 
sanctuary is partitioned off by a clofe bal- 
luftrade of pillars, within which, none but the 
Brahmins are allowed to.enter. A bribe to 
thofe Brahmins, however, introduced our curi¬ 
ous traveller into this recefs, aqd who there 
beheld a great fquare altar, ftxteen feet in 
height, covered with gold and filver brocade, 
on which flood the great idol* which, he fays, 
they called Ram Ram. Ram, however, he 
mentions in another place as the general ap¬ 
pellation for an idol deity; and the idol, here 
worfhipped, is, doubtlefs, Veefhnu, under the 
form of Creefhna. It fhould not be forgotten, 
however, that Rama was the elder brother of 
Creefhna. The head of the idol, which appear¬ 
ed to be of black marble, was alone vifible, with 
two great rubies in the place of eyes. All the 
reft of the body, from the fhoulder to the feet, 
was concealed beneath a robe of purple velvet. 
He noticed alfo two finall idols, one on each 
fide of the greater, and the fuperb carriage in 
which, on high feftivals, the^bd is carried 
- * about 
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tiquity* their form, and their ornaments, as 
only preparatory to the account of thofe more 
amazing ftrudtures, erefted both for facred 
and civil purpofes, which, previoufly to the 
invafion of Timur and Mahmud, adorned the 
upper regions of Hindoftan, andTeemed to 
bid defiance to the ravages of time and the 
fury of defolating barbarians. As we defcend 
down the flream of events and through the 
feveral periods of the Indian hiftory, the Per- 
fian and Arabian hiflorians of thofe refpeftive 
monarchs will enable me to gratify impatient 
curiolity with a difplay of fuch monuments 
of antient grandeur and unequalled fplen- 
dour as will at once elevate aftonifliment to 
the higheft pitch, and extort admiration front 
the cold bofom of apathy itfelf. 

The artful policy of princes and the fuperfti- 
tious terrors of the vulgar, operating together, 
had contributed to enrich many of the pago¬ 
das qf India with revenues in money and ter¬ 
ritory equal to that of many fovereigns. The 
facred and accumulated treasures of ages have, 
in modern periods, been diffipatedby thefacrile- 
gious violence of Mohammedan and European 
plunderers j and even of their territories much 
has been curtailed. What an ample provifion 
indeed had been made in thefe hallowed re- 
C c 3 treaty 
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treats for the voluptuous repofe,. in .-which, 
Mr. Orrae has juft: informed us, the luxurious 
priefts of Brahma (lumbered, as well as to 
what an aftonifhing number their body in the 
principal pagodas formerly amounted, will be 
evident "o the reader, who will take the trou¬ 
ble of turning to the pages of that entertain¬ 
ing traveller and faithful narrator, Captain 
Hamilton, or of the above-cited faiftorian. 
The former allures us, that the temfile of Jug¬ 
gernaut is vifited by an incredible number of 
pilgrims from the moft diftant regions of In-? 
dia, that the Mohammedan prince of the coun¬ 
try exadl's a tax of the value of half-a-crown per 
head on every pilgrim who comes to worlhip at 
that pagoda i which, in the annual average, 
amounts to 750000/. and that five candies of 
provifiori are daily dreffed for the ufe of the 
priefts and the pilgrims, each candy containing 
2 boolb, weight./* • ' 

This account of Mr. Hamilton is confirmed, 
in almoil fimilar words, by Tavefnier, who, 
fpeaking of Jaggernaut, obferves, “ Lcs reve¬ 
nue de cette grand pagode font fuffifans pour 
donner tous les jours a manger a quinze du 

vingt 

* Hamilton’s Voyage to the F.afl-Indies, vpl. l. p. 386. The 

firft edition of this bool - was printed in 'Scotland; but I cite 
throughout that of London, 1744. 
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vingt mille pelerins, comme il s*y en trouve 
louvent un pareil nombre.”* Mr. Orme ac¬ 
quaints us that pilgrims come from all parts 
of the peninfula to worfhip at that of Seririg- 
b'am, but none without an offering of money } 
that a large part of the revenue of the illand 
is allotted for the maintenance of the Brah¬ 
mins who inhabit itj and that thefe, with 
their families, formerly compofed a multitude 
not lefs in number than 40000 fouls, main¬ 
tained without labour by the liberality of fu- 
perftition.-f* 

The difproportioned figures of moff of the 
idols, adored in thefe fuperb fabrics, are by no 
means in unifon with the prevailing fymmetry 
that reigns in their conffruCtion } though it 
muff be confeffed, that the ponderous ornaments 
of gold and jewels, with which.they are decorated, 
are perfectly fo with the fu mptuoufnefs and mag¬ 
nificence that diftinguifh them. Thofe idols 
are in general formed of every monftrous fhape 
which imagination can conceive, being, for the 
moft part, half human and half favage. borne 
appear formidably terrific with numerous heads 
and arms, the rude expreffive fymbols of fuper- 
human wifdomand of gigantic power; others 
C c 4 appear 

* Voyage de Tavernier, tom. 4. p. 144. 
f Orme’s Hiftory of Indoftan, vol. 1, p. 178. 
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appear with large horns branching fern their 
heads: and others again with huge tufks pro¬ 
truded from their extended mouths. In fhort, 
as MafterPurchafehas obferved, “ they are very 
ill-favoured} their mouths are monftrous, their 
ears gilded and full of jewels? their teeth and 
eyes of gold, filver, or glafs, and coloured black 
with the lamps that burn continually before 
them.”* A prof ufion ofconfecrated hierogly phic 
animals appears fculptured all over the crowded 
walls. The buli*, fo peculiarly facred to 
OsiRis,atMemphis, as,indeed, he was toSEEVA, 
the god with Tffe crescent, at Benares, 
the ram facred to Jupiter, and the goat to 
Pan, are leen together in the fame groupe with 
the ape, the rhinoceros, and the elephant: and 
Egypt feejns to have blended her facred 
animals with thofe which are coafidered as in 
a more peculiar manner belonging to India. 

Impreffed with ideas tolerably correct of 
the unfullied purity of the genuine laws and 
of the uniform (implicity of the original mode 
of worfhip eftablilhed by Brahma, in Hin- 
doftan, even as thofe laws were defcribed, and 
as that vvBrfhip was reprefcnted, in the 
pages of the various travellers and hiftorians 
of the laft century} and not ignorant, at the 

fame 

® See Purchafe’s Pilgrimage, vol. i. p. 579. edit. 1679, 
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fame time, of the awful fan£tion by which the 
natives were hound , th rough the wi fe policy ofthe 
legiflator, tothe ftri£t obfervance of both, many 
zealous admirers of the celebrated inftitution 
of Indian jurifprudence and theology have 
been filled with aftonifhment at t^is rapid 
multiplication of idol-deities in that Country.. 
It is evident from every review of the ancient 
hiftory of the two countries, that, in themofl: 
early ages, a very familiar intercourfe fubfifted 
between India and Egypt. Upon evidence that 
appears neither irrational, nor unfupported 
by collateral proof, we have feen that fome. 
authors of credit have confidered the Indians 
as defcended from Rama, the grandfon of 
Ham, the parent of idolatry. However 
ftrong that evidence, the more generally 
prevalent opinion feems to be that the Indians 
are of the nobler and more devout line 
of Shem. If we confider them in the latter 
point of. view, as the progeny of that holy 
patriarch, one of the moft probable folu- 
tions of this deviation, in his defendants, from 
their primeval fimplicity of worfhip that has 
been offered, is to be found iff* the learned 
Athanafius Kircher,* who has made thetheolo- 
gic fyftemsof the various oriental nations, and, 

in 

* iurchcr. Chin. Illuftrat. part iii. p. 151. edit. Am ft 1667. 
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in particular, the hieroglyphic emblems of 
deity adored in Egypt, the fubjecfc of his 
minute refearches. The frantic outrages com- 
mitted by Cambyfcs, after his cdnqueft of 
Egypt, his murder of Apis, their moil vene¬ 
rated deity, the wanton cruelties Which he 
inflicted upon his priefts, and the confequent 
burning of thofe lofty and unrivalled edifices, 
the remains-of which, at this day, conftitute 
the proudeft glory of that defolated country, 
are related at large in the third bobk of Hero¬ 
dotus. It feems to have been the intention 
of that monarch, at once toextinguilh the E- 
gyptian religion and to extirpate the order of 
the priefthood ; nor can we wonder that the 
real madnefs, which fucc^eeded to the tempo¬ 
rary phrenzy that dictated thofe outrages, was 
imputed by the fame facred order to the irrimedi- 
ate vengeance of heaven for the unheard-of fa- 
crilege. From the lacerating fcourge, and the 
deftroying fword, of Cambyfes, Kircher repre¬ 
fen ts the Egyptian priefts as flying with 
horror, and taking up their residence in all 
the neighboring countries of Alia, whofe in¬ 
habitants would afford them fllelter. Thefe 
holy and perfecuted men, throughout the 
regions which received them, are faid to have 
propagated the fuperftition of Egypt} and both 

India, 
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India, Scythia, and China, became in time 
polluted with the multiform idolatry, which, 
in fo remarkable a manner, prevailed on the 
banks of the Nile. If this explication of the 
introduction of the fo generally-prevailing 
worlhip of idols in India be allowed to have 
any weight, it will account for many ftriking 
features of refemblance in the idolatrous cere¬ 
monies common to thefe countries, as well as 
the mondrous forms of many of the idols ado¬ 
red 'With equal reverence in the pagodas of 
, China and in the dewals of Hindoftan; and it 
will explain the reafon of that very particular 
and univerfal veneration in which the two 
facred animals of Egypt, the Cow and the 
Serpent, are holden. 

To the authority of Kircher may <be added 
that of a dill greater writer, who, to the vari¬ 
ous learning obtained from books; united the 
lefs fallible evidence ariflng from ocular in- 
veftigation. The profound Kempfer,* in his 
hiftory of Japan, aflerts his belief that the 
great Indian faint, Budha Sakia, was a pried 
of Memphis, where the God Apis was particu¬ 
larly adored, who, about that period, fled into 
India, and, together with many other Egyptian 
fuperditions, introduced the wordiip of Apis, 

before 0 

f Sre Kcmpfer’S Hift. Japan, vol, i. p. 38. edit. 172s. 
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before unknown to the natives. Sir W. Jones 
feems, in fome degree, to confirm the opinion 
of both tliefe refpetlable authors,*' when he 
lays that Boobh was undoubtedly the Won or 
Oden of the Scandinavians; and, under the 
fofter name of Fo, was, in fucceeding ages, 
honoured with adoration by the. Chinefe. The 
only objection 'to a perfeCt. coincidence in 
fentiment between thefe oriental critics feems 
to lie in the point of chronology; for^the laft, 
in the fame page with the above after* ion, 
fixes the appearance of Boodh,) or the ninth 
great incarnation of Veesbnv, in the year one 
thouland and fourteen before Chrift, whereas 
the invafion of Egypt, by Cambyfes, took 
place, according to archbilhop Ulher, in the 
year 52^;, before the chriftian aera. 

In corroboration of the conjeCture, tliat a 
confiderafile part of the retigidhs rites# at this 
day obferved in Hindoftan, conftituted for¬ 
merly the eftabliflied religion of Egypt, may 
be adduced the fentiments of the learned per- 
fonage, juft cited, and inferted, in a preceding 
page of the Afiatic Refearches. Sir W. Jones, 
with more than ufttal confidence, afferts bis 
belief, that the “ Es-w.ara and 1st of the 
Hindoos are the Isis ^nd Osiris of the Egyp» 
• • ' tians; 

# Afiat. Refearches, vol. i. p. 425. 
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tiarts j** adding, that he is perfuaded we fhall, in 
time, difcovef in India all the learning of the 
Egyptians, without deciphering their hiero¬ 
glyphics.* He fubjoins, that the bull of Efwara 
is moft probably Apis, the Egyptian divi¬ 
nity ; and that, if the veneration lhewn, both 
in Tibet and India, to fo amiable and ufeful a 
quadruped as the cow has not fome affinity 
with the religion of Egypt and the idolatry 
of Ifrae^ We muft at leaft allow that circum- 
ftances have wonderfully coincided. 

With refpeft to the colonies that are fup- 
pofed to have come from Egypt to India, this 
is the refult of Sir William’s inquiries : he 
informs us that Misr, the native appellation 
of Egypt, is a name familiar in India, both as 
a title of honour and as an appellative; that 
Tirhoot, a territory in North Bahar, was 
the country, afTerted, by an aged and learned 
Brahmin, to be that in which fuch colony fet¬ 
tled ; that even the.word Nilus may be fafely 
derived from the Sanfcreet word Nila, or blue, 
finee the Nile is exprefsly called, by Dionyfius, 
an azure ftream; that he is ftrongly of opinion 
that Egyptian priefts have aftually come from 
the Nile to the Ganga and Yamana, (Jumfta,) 
which the Brahmins moft affufedly would 

never 

f Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p.253. 
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never have left; that, whether they might coffid 
there to inftruct or be mftru&ed, .he could 
not decide, but more probably for the latter 
caufe, from the felf-fufficient character of the 
Brahmins; and, that they might vifit the Sar- 
manes of India, as the fages of Greece vidted 
them, rather to acquire, than to impart, know¬ 
ledge. 

M. Anquetil, in iy6oi vifited a pagoda of 
moft remote antiquity on the coaft o| Mala¬ 
bar; and, advancing into it, perceived, in a 
corner, a little done datue, about a foot long, 
reprefenting an ox, ill-fhaped, lying down 
with a bell about his neck, and yet reeking with 
the oil of the Tacrifices. fie propofed to his 
fervant, who was a Parfe, to take it away with 
him, but that fervant refufed. Another of his 
attendants, a good muflulman and lefs fcru- 
pulous, took it away, and put it into his palan¬ 
keen. The author adds, that he retiredjiappy 
in an opportunity of carrying -to Europe a 
deity, taken out of one of the mod: celebrated 
Indian pagodas. Can we.wonder, after this 
confeflion, that the Brahmins are jealous of 
Europeans approaching the fan&uaries of their 
religion ? * 

It feems to be the opinion of Mr, Chambers* 
and that opinion is corroborated by very drong 
... - , - - ^eftimony 
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tehimony from other writers, cited by that 
gentleman in the Afiatic Refearches,* where he 
treats of fome grand remains of ancient Hindoo 
temples and fculptures, like thofe of Salfette 
and Elephanta, cut out of the folid rock, on 
the Coromandel coah, that there anciently 
prevailed in India, or at leaft in the peninfula, 
a fyftem of religion, very different from that 
inculcated in the Vedas, and, in Tome refpedts, 
totally inconfiftent with the principles and 
practice of the prefent Brahmins. This reli¬ 
gion, he afierts, hill flourifhes in the farther 
peninfula, particularly among ' the Siamefe, 
between whom and the inhabitants.of the Dec- 
can andCeylone, it is evident, from his differta- 
tion, that a confiderable intercourfe, in very re¬ 
mote periods, has fubfifted. Mr. Chambers fup- 
pofes this religion to be the worfhip of the 
God Boodh above-mentioned, whofe votaries, 
Mr. Knox obferves, took particular pride in 
erecting to his honour temples and high monu¬ 
ments, “ as if they had been Born folely to hew 
rocks and great hones, and lay them up in 
heaps.”-f* Their kings, he adds, are now happy 
fpirits. 


• Xfiat. Refearch. rol. i. p, 145. 

t See Knox’s curious, aiul, l believe, authentic, hiftorical ac¬ 
count of theifljndof Ceylone; publilhcd at London, 1681. 
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(pints, having merited heaven by thofe ftupenk 
doiis labours. In the treatife referred to above, 
among other evidences of the probability of 
his fuppofition, Mr. Chambers has inferted a 
paflage from M. Gentil, who remarked, in the 
neighbourhood of Verapatnam, a ftatue of gra¬ 
nite, very hard and beautiful, probably of many 
thoufand weight, but half funk in the deep 
fand, and (landing, as it were, abandoned in 
the midft of that extenfive plain; Heobferved, 
that it exaflly refembled the Sommonacodom, 
or principal (tone deity of the Siamefe, in the 
form of its head, in its features, and in the 
pofition of its arms; but that it bore no fimi- 
iitude to the prefent idols of the Hindoos; and, 
upon inquiry of the Tamulians, he was con- 
item tly informed, that it was the God Boodh, 
who was now no longer regarded, fince the 
Brahmins had made themfelvcs mafters of the 
people’s faith.” The idol-deity, reprefented 
by the Sommonacodom, was, among the Si;\» 
imfe, what Confucius was among the Chinefe. 
His hiftory and the rites of his religion are 
invoked in the deepeft gloom of mythology. 
According to the Balic books, he was born 
of a father and mother who had reigned in 
Ceylone, and feems himfelf to have extended 
his wide jurifdifliqn, both as a king and as a 
prophet. 
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prophet, not only over that iflancl, but over a 
great part of the two peninsulas. He was 
endowed with the moil extraordinary fhength 
and activity of body, to over-throw daemons 
and giants in combat; and, by fevere mor¬ 
tification and intenfe piety, he had arrived 
at the knowledge of the paft> prefent, and fu¬ 
ture. It is remarkable, however, that the 
Brahmins, while they rejedted the religious 
worfiiip of Boodh, which, at prefent, flouriflies 
in Ceylone and Siam, retained one peculiar 
and agreeable appendage of that religion : “ the 
women, or female Haves, of the idol.” Thefe, 
as we have before obferved, “ are public wo¬ 
men, devoted in infancy to this profeflion by 
their parents, in gratitude for fome favour ob¬ 
tained from the propitious idol.” Thofe, 
who wifti for a farther account of the do&rines 
and ceremonious rites of Boodh, may be grati¬ 
fied by reading the diilertation alluded to in the 
Afiatic Refearches; the account of Mr. Lou- 
bere, *envoy at Siam, in 1687; dndMr. Knox’s 
curious and authentic hiftory of Ceylone. 

But not merely in many of the rites pra&ifed, 
and the images venerated among the Indians, 
have the ftrongeft features of rel'emblance be¬ 
tween that nation and the Egyptians been dif- 
D d covered; 

• A confiderable extratt, from this account ofLouBERE and 
the Jefuits, is inferted in Harris’s Voyages, vol, ii. p. 465. 
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covered; it fee ms apparent, in the very ftruc- 
tore of their moft ancient and moil hallowed 
pagodas. The temples of Egypt, indeed, are 
in general of a height and magnitude ftill more 
aftonifhing ; but, in their figure, defign, and 
embe)!ifitments, they are ftrikingly fimilar. If 
the reader will confult the pages of the celebra¬ 
ted Egyptian travellers of the laft century, at¬ 
tentively confider their various relations, and 
accurately infpedl the engravings, exhibited by 
thofe travellers, of its magnificent but moul¬ 
dering fitrines, he will find this.affertion veri¬ 
fied in a manner equally pointed and furpri- 
fing. 

In Mr. Gough’s fhort view of the ancient 
monuments of India, which is accompanied 
with neat etchings of the drawings of Nie¬ 
buhr, whole voluminous and expenfive publi¬ 
cation few have leifure to read or inclination 
to purchafe, this prevailing correfpondency is 
reprefented in a very forcible point of view. 
* c Let us for a moment,” fays the ingenious 
writer, “ form a comparifon between thefe 
Indian buildings and thofe of Egypt, on 
which fo much more defeription and draw¬ 
ing have been beftowed. Let us turn our 
eyes to the fuperb temples of Luxor, of Me- 
dinet-Habou, Efnay, and Edfy, and the palace 
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of Memnon, defcribed by Pococke and Nor- 
den, and we Hi all dilcover a it tiki ng refem* 
blance, even in the pillars, the ornaments, 
and the reliefs. The temple of the fcrpent 
Cnuphis, in an ifland, called alfo anciently 
Elephantina, is an oval .'building, fupported 
by pillars, Forming a cloifter or aile. Similar 
to this is that in the ancient ifland of Philae. 
In moft pf thefe, are pillars fluted orcluftered, 
like the Indian ones; and the focks on both 
fides of the Nile are hollowed into grottoes, 
not unlike the buildings which are raifed on 
the furface of the defert plains. The limilar 
ftrudtures, which Mr. Norden defcribes in 
Nubia, are on the fame plan ; and, if we may 
judge from the few reprefentations we have yet 
feenof the famous pagoda of Chillambrum, on 
the Coromandel coaft, the refemblance ap¬ 
proaches near to the Nubian and Egyptian 
temples.” *A French traveller of merit, how¬ 
ever, whom I have frequently had occafion to 
cite, having more recently journeyed over the 
fame ground, I prefer the prefenting of hh 
defcription of the ruins of the temples of the 
Thebais to the reader; and he will himfelf, 
perhaps, be more gratified by feeing the lateji 
poffible account of that grand fepulchre of an¬ 
cient arts and fciences, Egypt. 

D d 2 I 

• See a comparative view of the ancient monuments of In¬ 
dia, publifticd by Mr.Nichols, in 1785, p. 15. 
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I fliall begin the few quotations I ihall 
tnakq from M. Savary, by flating a very Jingu- 
lar circumftance ; a circumifance by no means 
the leall remarkable among thofe with which 
he has made us acquainted: that the two 
branches of the Nile, which form the tract 
called the Delta, divide at the head of that 
Delta at a place called Batn el Bakari, 
or, the Cow’s Belly ; and the reader, by referring 
back to the preceding geographical treatife, 
will obferve that the Ganges enters the region 
of Hindoftan through the rock of Gango- 
tri, oi\ the Cow-head Rock.* Without hazard¬ 
ing any decifion, or even venturing at prefent 
to give an opinion, which of thefe countries 
originally imparted its cuftoms and manners 
thus remarkably correfpondent to the other, I 
cannot omit the prefent opportunity of men¬ 
tioning likewife another firiking trait: thatveiy 
high eftimation in which, Herodotus-}- fays, 
the plant of the lotos, which he emphatically 
denominates the lily of the Nile, was, in an¬ 
cient times, hoi den in Egypt , and which is frill 
confidercd as facred in India. Herodotus flou- 
rilhed in the fifth century before Chrift; and 

M. 

• Savar'y’s Letters on Egypt, vol. i. p. 7. London edit, 
printed for Robinfon. 

f Vide Herodoti, lib. i. p. 135, where the reader will find 
a defcription of this beautiful plarjt, pot very diffimilar from 
that of Savary. 
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M. Savory, who writes in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury of the Chriftian aera, affirms, that if is at 
this day regarded with the fame general and 
decided preference to all other plants. He af¬ 
firms the lotos to be an aquatic plant, pecu¬ 
liar to Egypt, and that it grows in rivulets 
and by the fide of lakes, “ There are two 
fpecies, he obferves; the one bearing a white, 
the other a blueilh, flower. The calix of the 
lotos blows like that of a large tulip, diflfu- 
fing a fweetnefs like the fmell of the lily. The. 
rivulets, near Damietta, are covered with this 
n ajeftic .flower, which rifes about two feet 
above the water. 5 ’* The sugar-cane too, it 
fhould be obferved, has been immemorially 
cultivated in either country j and fome au¬ 
thors, M. Savary informs us, aflert, that this 
plant was brought from India to Egypt. He 
himfelf, however, is inclined to think, that 
only the method of cultivating it was brought 
thence: the fugar-cane appears to him to be a 
native of a country which produces many 
fpecies of reeds, and where it grows wild, while 
its very name of c ass ah, or read, which it itiil 
bears, ftrongly corroborates his opinion. That 
the Indians early cultivated the fugar-cane, 
though they underftood nothing of preparing it 
Dd 3 like 

* Savary, vol. i. p. 8. 
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Jike the moderns, but only collected the exu¬ 
ded balfam, may be proved from Pliny ;*■ and, 
that they muft have had it in abundance, 
will be hereafter evinced from the very curious 
and novel circuraftance, with which the follow¬ 
ing hiftory will more particularly acquaint the 
reader, of an ancient king of India filling up 
the ditch of a befieged city with the large 
{talks of this plant. I need not cite any author 
to prove fo notorious a fa£t, as that vegeta¬ 
bles anciently conftituted the principal food 
of the- Egyptians, as M. Savary and others 
acquaint us is the cafe at this day. Now 
vegetables, it will be remembered, form the 
principal fuftenance of three out of the four 
great tribes of India. The priefts of Egypt had 
a sacred sacerdotal language and hi¬ 
eroglyphic chara&er, the ufe of which was 
forbidden to the vulgar. The Brahmins have 
a sacred language, which they call De-. 
vANAGARij-f* a word compounded of Deva, 
divine, and Nagari, a city; and this language 
is believed to have been revealed from heaven 
to thofe fages, by the divinity of India, in the 
fame manner as the elements of the facerdotal 
language 

* Saccarum et Arabia fert; fed lauidatius India. Plinii Nat. 
Hid. cap. xii. p. 361. Aldi edit. 

f Sir William Jones, in the Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. 
P.4Z3. 
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language of Egypt were fuppofed to be impart¬ 
ed by the elder Hermes. The Indians, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Halhed* and others, as we (hall 
fee hereafter, are divided into four great casts, 
and one inferior tribe, called Burren Sunker. 
Diodorus Siculus-}- informs us, that the Egyp¬ 
tians likewife were divided into five separate 
tribes, of which the firft in order was the fa- 
cerdota'l. The ablutions of the Egyptians 
were innumerable, if we may believe Herodo¬ 
tus j % and I may here, with peculiar proprie¬ 
ty, repeat that the cow and the serpent were 
equally venerated in both countries. But, in 
treating of the Avatars, having devoted a 
few pages to the confideration of what father 
Bouchet has afferted, in the Lettres Edifiantes, 
that the Indians had borrowed moil of their 
fuperftitious ceremonies from the Hebrews and 
Egyptians, I (hail no longer detain the reader 
from the contemplation of thofe maffy fa¬ 
brics, the temples of Egypt. The con (frac¬ 
tion and ornaments of thefe temples he will be 
naturally led to compare with thofe of India, 
and form that deduction, as to the original de- 
figners, which he may think mod reconcilea- 
ble to reafon and probability. 

Vol. I. Dd* Let 

• Halhed’s Preface to the Code, p. 49, quarto edit. 

f Dtodori Siculi, lib. i. p. 67, 68. edit. Rhodomani. 

I Herodot’, lib. ii. p. 116. edit. Stephan. 1592. 
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Let us then, attentive to the advice of Mr. 
Gough, once more turn the^eye of admiration 
to the vaft plain of Egypt j arid, after furveying 
with hlent aitonifhment the ma% fragments 
of rock of which the pyramids are eompofed, 
as v/d! as learning their exa£t dimensions from 
the accurate geometrician Mr. Greaves, let us 
again, with Norden and Pococke, afcend the 
more elevated region of the Thebais. We 
have already, with thofe travellers, explored 
the facred caverns in which the ancient Cu- 
thite devotion of Egypt, a devotion of gloom 
and melancholy, was pra&ifed; we have al¬ 
ready penetrated with them into the fepulchral 
grottos in which her departed monarchs lie 
entombed 5 let us now vifit the auguft palaces 
in which thofe monarchs, when living, 
fwayed the imperial fceptre ; and the fu~ 
perb fanes, to this day glittering with gold 
and azure, in which the deities of Egypt were 
daily honoured with odoriferous incenfe and 
the moft ceftly oblations. To the more am¬ 
ple defcription of thofe celebrated travellers I 
fhall add the curfory remarks of two recent 
travellers, M. Volney and M. Savary; the 
former of whom has with a bold and judicious 
pencil drawn the manners and genius of the 
people , while the other, with a pencil equally 
mafterly, 
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mafterly, has Sketched oat the remains of her 
ancient grandeur, and brought them to our view- 
in all the warmth of colouring which was na¬ 
tural to a man of genius and feeling, and which 
apathy and ignorance unjuftly confider as too 
gaudy and exaggerated. On fuch a fubjeft, we 
may venture to fay, no colouring can be too 
vivid, no language too animated, fince all 
that the mo ft glowing painting can delineate, 
and all that the moft fervid eloquence de- 
fcribe, muft come far fhort of the truth. 

This review, however, of the remaining 
monuments of the ancient grandeur of Egypt 
cannot fail of exciting in us mingled fenfa- 
tions.of exquifite delight and pungent forrow. 
Of thefe monuments the more majeftic and 
Stupendous will probably remain, to the lateft 
pofterity, fublime teftimonies of the ingenui¬ 
ty, the patience, and perfeverance, of their 
original fabricators. Of the temples iefs con- 
fpicuous for magnitude and more dilhinguiflied 
by beauty than grandeur, many lie at prefent 
overwhelmed amidft the mountains of fand 
and rubbilh that furround them j many more 
are daily crumbling into duft; and, in a few 
revolving centuries, by far the greater portion 
of them, from the united ravages of time and 
the barbarians, will undoubtedly be buried in 
Dd* 2 the 
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the fame profound oblivion which has obfcured 
the arts, the fciences, and the genius, of the 
renowned progeny of Mizraim. 

From the prefent defolated (late of Egypt, 
as well as from the numerous perils and ob- 
(lru£tions that inevitably await the adventu¬ 
rous traveller, who would explore the Thebais, 
the modern account of M. Savary may pof- 
iibly be among the laft which this age may re¬ 
receive of a country at prefent bowed down be¬ 
neath the iron hand of remorfelefs defpotifm, 
and worfe than Gothic ignorance: a country, 
from which, the sun, the great Osiris, once 
fo univerfally adored throughout its limits; 
the sun, once fo triumphant a witnefs of the 
prowefs and the fplendour of his favoured race, 
(if that sun were in reality the animated in¬ 
telligence their frantic fuperftition pictured 
him,) would avert his abhorrent beam, and 
leave the groveling and fpiritlefs defcendents 
of the ancient Egyptians in endlefs darknefs. 
Who, indeed, that is fired with the love of li¬ 
berty and fcience, can without indignation be¬ 
hold the fuperb temples and auguft palaces of 
the Thebais converted into hovels for cattle, 
full of dung and filth, and the (lately and 
beautiful columns of marble, brought from the 
quarries of Syene to adorn them, daily carried 

away 
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away by the Arabs, or fawed into pieces to 
make mill-ftones? Who, that reflects upon 
the aftonilhing population and unbounded 
plenty which in happier ages diftinguilhed the 
celebrated and fertile valley, whence the light 
of fcience was diffufed through Greece, and 
from Greece through all the European world, 
can, without a figh of generous anguifh, read, 
in M. Volney’s interefting narrative, that it is 
at this day alternately ravaged by famine and 
peftilence j the groves of olive, where philofo- 
phy once flourilhed in meridian pride, gleam¬ 
ing with the arms of fierce warriors; and the 
beautiful banks of the Nile, where the love- 
lied: flowers ufed to bloflbm, and where foft 
mufic warbled to the found of the vibrating 
oar, crimfoned with the blood of the inhabi¬ 
tant, and ecchoing with the fhrieks of defpair 
and death ? It would now be all in vain that 
the ftar of the Nile,* the watchful Sirius, 
from his lofty ftation in the fkies, fhould pro¬ 
claim to the pining natives the commencement 
of the new year} that year, once ufhered in 
with dance and fong, but now, alas! to be be- 
D d* 3 gun 

* The Egyptians emphatically called this ftar the barker, 
as well from its more common name the dog-ftar , as from its 
being the faithful centinel, whofe appearance gave notice that 
the new year was begun, ever conftdered as a feafon of high 
feftivity. ,, 
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gun with nnguifh, and toiled through in fuccef- 
iive fccncs of fuffering and calamity: that year, 
in which they are doomed to tend for others 
the reddening grain, and cultivate the luxuri¬ 
ous date without enjoying its refreihing pro¬ 
duce. 

Eufehias acquaints us* that the Egyptians 
afferted they were the moft ancient nation of 
the earth, and that, from the temperance o£ 
their climate and the great fertility produced 
by the annual inundations of the river Nile, 
the region inhabited by them was the moft 
proper country to be the nurfing mother of 
the human race. With what little foundation 
in truth this affertion was made will hereafter, 
I truft, be made fufficiently evident, when, 
in the firft volume of my hiftory, 3 (hall con- 
(ider the various and rival claims to precedence, 
in point of antiquity, of all the oriental na¬ 
tions. For the prefent it may be fufficient 
to remaik, that a country, annually over~ 
flowed, could never have been the moft con¬ 
venient refidence for the human race in infan¬ 
cy, who muft necellarily be without a know-f 
ledge of the arts neceflary to check the incur- 
fion of the water and without the benefits of 
experience 

• Vide EufebiusdePrasparationeEvangelica, lib. ii. cap. i, 
p, 16, in the Latin edition of bis works, i. 
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experience to guard againft the repetition of 
its ravages. The fir ft defending inundation 
Would probably have fwept away a third part - 
of the inhabitants, while a fecond bade fair to 
annihilate their riling colony. This ■affertion 
too is dire&ly contrary to their account of the 
gradual accumulation of fand and mud ne- 
ceflary, to conftitute the Delta, upon the num¬ 
ber of years neceflary to the formation of 
which they advanced one argument in favour 
of the high antiquity both of the earth and of 
themfelves. But whether that Delta were in 
reality formed after the manner ftated in He¬ 
rodotus, by which it would appear that the 
world was eighteen thoufand years old, is a 
point that will admit of great difpute, and, 
in fa<ft, has been the fubjedl of warm conten¬ 
tion between the two lateft travellers in Egypt, 
M. Volney and M. Savary, whofe. refpe&ive 
opinions on this fubjeft, fo connected as it is 
with that of the Deltas, natural phsenomena 
of a kindred kind and origin in India, formed 
at the mouths of the Ganges and Indus, it will 
be my bufinefs to ftate fomewhat at large 
hereafter. 

To what I have already obferved, from the 
prefident of the Afiatic Society, relative to 
the name of the Nile, I mull here be permit- 
* Dd* 4 ted 
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ted to add, that this Teems by no means to 
have been the moll ancient appellation of the 
river of Egypt; for, it is a faft, equally won¬ 
derful and true, that Homer, the moft ve¬ 
nerable of poets, and in whofe Tub lime work 
D’Anville affirms are traced the firft and trueft 
'outlines of ancient geography, never once 
mentions that river by the name of NeJXor, but 
conllantly by that of A lyvirrog, the river iEgyp- 
tus. Had the river of Egypt been then com¬ 
monly known in Greece by the former name, 
it is reafonable to think Homer would not 
have neglecfed to ufe the appellation. The 
term jEgyptus itfelf is, by fome learned ety- 
mologifts, derived from the primary root Cop- 
tos , with ala, the Greek word for country, 
prefixed. From >£coptos, the land of the 
Copts, iEgyptus might eafily be formed; and 
that this derivation is not entirely fanciful 
is evident from Coptos being a name which is, 
to this day, retained by a moft ancient city of 
the Thebais : poffibly, in the moft early pe¬ 
riods, the capital of the ancient Coptic race, 
who gave their name to the river upon whole 
banks they dwelt.* Its native appellation of 
Nile is fuppofed to have been derived from 
Nilus, the firft king of that name, and the 
feventh 

* See Jackfon’s Chronol. Anticj. vol. ii. p. 208. 
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feventh of the Diofpolitan dynafty of Egyp¬ 
tian kings. Nilus flourifhed a little be¬ 
fore the taking of Troy, and is faid, by Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, to have made feveral ample ca¬ 
nals as refervoirs for its waters: but, it is 
more probable, that this king derived his name 
from Nihal, which, in Coptic, fignifies the 
river, than the river from him. It was va- 
rioufly called, by the Greek hiftorians, ’iltwa- 
vog y MZijMj, and it is very remarkable that 
moft of thefe names fignify, not blue y as might 
leem from Sir William’s Sanfcreet derivation, 
but black j black being the colour equally be¬ 
longing to the water and the foil. The coun¬ 
try itfelf was likewife called Xijpa, not fo 
much from Ham, or Cham, whofe pofterity 
peopled it, as, if Plutarch may be credited,* 
from the blacknefs of the foil peculiar to Up¬ 
per Egypt, refembling the fight of the eye, 
which, in Coptic, they denominated by a term 
fimilar to the Greek Chemia. Hence we read, 
in Stephanus Byzantinus upon this word, that 
Egypt was fometimes called 'Efpoxvptoc, the 
black country of Hermes, or Mercury; that is, 
the Indian Boodh. 

Of thofe ftupendous erections, the three 
greater pyramids, thofe audaciafaxapyramidutn , 

as 

* Vide Plutarch delfide et Ofiride, p. 364, 
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as tficy are called by Statius,® ere6ted in the Li¬ 
byan Egypt, near Memphis, in a region now* 
called Geza j of the seras in which they were 
fabricated; and of the purpofes for which they 
were originally intended; fo much has already 
been written by our own countrymen, Pocock 
and Greaves, by the ingenious Norden, and the 
whole body of French travellers, that it would 
bean unpardonable intrufion upon the time 
of my readers, as well as foreign to the more 
immediate purpofe of this publication, which 
is principally to compare the features of the 
national archite&ure, and examine the hiero¬ 
glyphic mythology which decorates their buil¬ 
dings, to enter into any v6ry extended defcrip- 
tion beyond that of the dimenfions of each, and 
the magnitude of fome of the mafly ftones 
which compofe them. Of the firft and grand 
pyramid, afferted by Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus to have been built by Cheops, the 
eighth monarch of the twentieth dynafty 
of Egyptian' kings, denominated Diofpolitan 
from their capital of Diofpolis in Upper 
Egypt, about eleven hundred years before 
Chrift, the dimenfions, according to the 
authors juft cited, are as follows. Herodotus 
afferts of this enormous mafs of ftone, that 
each fide of the bafe, on which it ftands, ex¬ 
tended 


Stat. lib. v. Sylv. 3. 
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tended eight hundred feet; that its altitude 
from that bafe to the fummit was the fame 
number of feet, and that each ftone, which, 
compofed the building, was no lefs than thir¬ 
ty feet in length. Herodotus farther learned 
from the Egyptian priefts, from whom his 
account was taken, that, during the whole 
period of twenty years, which were confirmed 
in the erection of it, four hundred thoufand 
men were conftantly employed, one hundred 
thoufand men fuceeding each other in alter¬ 
nate rotation every three months.} that the 
expence in onions, parfley* and garlic, for the 
labourers alone, amounted to 1,600 talents of 
filver} and that this account was engraved 
in large Egyptian letters upon the pyramid 
itfelf. Diodorus Siculus ftates the length of 
each fide- of the bafe at feven hundred feet, 
and the height at no more than fix hundred 
feet: the fquare on the fummit he defcribes as 
fix cubits. He relates that it was fituated 120 
furlongs, or fifteen miles, diftant from Mem¬ 
phis, and 45 furlongs, about fix miles, dif¬ 
tant from the Nile.. 

Of thefe two relations, the latter, by Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, feems to be far more confonant 
to that of the accurate Mr. Greaves than that 
of Herodotus» for, that profound geometri¬ 
cian. 
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dan, on meafuring the altitude of it in the 
year 1638, found its perpendicular height to 
be 499 Englifh feet, and the length of the 
fides he found to be 693 feet. Mr. Greaves 
imputes the great diflimilitude between his 
own account and that of Herodotus to the 
difference between the Grecian and the Eng- 
lilh feet j but alfo adds, that, “ in his own 
judgement, the relation of Diodorus comes 
neareft to the truth." He defcribes the fum- 
mit as terminating, “ not in a point, like 
true mathematical pyramids, but in a little 
flat, or fquare,” though it appears no more 
than a point from below, which fquare, 
4e by his own meafure, is thirteen feet, and 
280 of 1000 parts of the Englifh foot." 
This particular ftatement exhibits a remark¬ 
able proof of the correftnefs of this traveller’s 
obfervations. “ Upon this flat," he adds, 
if we aflent to the opinion of Proclus upon 
the Timasus of Plato, it may be fuppofed that 
the Egyptian priefts made their obfervations 
in aftronomy; and that hence or near this 
place they firft difcovered, by the riling of Si¬ 
rius, their annus *w<kcV»- or canicularis, as 
alfo their periodus sothiacus, or annus 

MAGNUS JWMJeeV, Or ANNUS HELIACUS, Or AN¬ 
NUS Dei, as it is termed by Cenferinus, con¬ 
fining 
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filling of 1460 fiderial years, in which fpace 
their I'heth vagum et Jixiim came to have the 
fame beginning.* In a hafty citation of this 
author, from memory only, in a preceding 
page, I have been guilty of an error in afcri- 
bing thefe fentiments to Greaves which are 
quoted from Proclus.'f* The opinion of Mr. 
Greaves is not entirely co-incident with that 
of Proclus; but Mr. Greaves, though a 
profound aftronomer, was lefs acquainted 
than his author with the aftronomical 
theology of the ancients. Mr. Greaves 
inclines to think that the pyramids were 
fepulchres rather than aftronomical obfer- 
vatories, or temples to the Deity: “for to 
what purpofe,” he obferves, “ fhould the 
priefts, with fo much difficulty! afcend fo 
high, when, below, with more eafe and as 
much certainty, they might, from their own 
lodgings, hewn in the rock upon which the 
pyramids were erefted, make the fame obfer- 
vations.” But that fome motives, either of a 
religious or a philofophical kind, fwayed the 
mind of thofe who ere&ed the pyramids, is 
evident from the very mode of their fabrication 

with 


* See Greaves’s Works, vol. i. p. 100, ubi fupra. 
f See p. 282 of the firft part, and pleafe to alter the reference 
> line 14 of that page. 
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with regular fteps “ running round the pyra¬ 
mid in a level line, and making a long, but 
narrow, walk, by which, as by fo many flairs, 
the fummit may be gradually afcendedthat 
fiimmit not ending in a pyramidal point, but 
forming a flat fquare more than thirteen feet 
in breadth. 

If I might be permitted to offer an opinion 
upon a fubjedt, concerning which the learned 
have been fo greatly divided in fentiment, I 
fhould be induced, by the following circum- 
ftances, to conceive the ufe to which they 
were anciently applied to have been threefold , 
and to confider them at once as tombs, tem¬ 
ples, and observatories. If it could be 
proved beyond all doubt that the Egyptian 
pyramids were folely intended by their fabri¬ 
cators for tombs, the argument would by no 
means tend to difprove they were temples, or 
not ufed as obfervatories. It is unnecefiary 
for me to repeat in this place, that the deities, 
honoured in the Pagan world, were not origi¬ 
nally adored in temples raifed by the labour of 
man, but on the fummits of hills and in the 
recefies of facred caverns. According to fome 
of the moft efteemed authors of claflical anti¬ 
quity, the firft temples, ever eredled upon 
earth, were fepulchral monuments, in which 

facred 
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facred rites were performed in honour of the 
memory of thofe whom the blind admiration 
and flavilh obedience of their fubje£ls exalted, 
when dead, to the rank of deities. As, by a 
{train of unmanly flattery, too general even at 
this day through all the oriental world, they 
had compared them, when living, to the 
brighteft of the heavenly hoft, and even diftin- 
guiflied them by their names; fo, when en¬ 
tombed, they paid to them the honours con¬ 
ferred by their abjeft fuperftition upon the pla¬ 
netary train. But as the planet, by far the 
moft glorious and confpicuous of them all, 
was the sun, and as it was cuftomary to re- 
prefent him by pyramids and obelilks, the 
fepulchral monument likewife affumed the py¬ 
ramidal form", a form which brought at once 
to their minds the deity himfelf and the deified 
mortal. Theology and aftronomy, I have 
obferved, were, in thofe days, lifter fciences j 
and, under the double impreflion of their in¬ 
fluence, it was natural for the ancients to 
make their facred edifices ufeful to the cultiva¬ 
tion of their darling fcience. It was natural 
for them to obferve with more fixed and en- 
thufiaftic attention, as well as to adore with 
more intenfe fervor, the folar deity on the ele¬ 
vated apex of that temple, which was at once 

efeffted 
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erc&ed to his honour, and bore tmpreffed the 
facred form of his own majeftic beam. 

Concerning the dimenfions of the exterior 
flones that conftitute this pyramid, though 
Mr. Greaves fays he can by no means agree 
with Herodotus and Pomponius Mela, who 
make the leaft ftone in it to be thirty feet in 
magnitude, yet he is willing to allow all the 
flones to be of that dimenfion, if we may be al¬ 
lowed to underftand thofe words in the fenfe of 
thirty cubical feet, fince many of them are of 
a fize ffcill greater than even that enormous 
proportion. Concerning thofe of the flones 
which form the interior region of this pyra¬ 
mid, efpecially of that folitary and folemn 
chamber in the dark bofom of this flony re- 
recefs, his own relation is too interefting to be 
abridged, “ This rich and fpacious apart¬ 
ment, in which art may feem to have con¬ 
tended with nature, the curious work being 
not inferior to the rich materials, is formed 
in the heart and centre of the pyramid, equi- 
diftant on all the fides, and almoft in the 
midft between the balis and the fummit. The 
floor, the fides, the roof, of it are all made 
of vaft and exquifite tables of Thebaic marble, 
which, if they were not veiled and obfcured 
by the fleam of tapers, would appear glifter- 

hig 
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ing and fhining. The Hones which cover this 
place are of a ftrange and ftupendous length, 
like fo many huge beams lying flat and traver- 
fing the room, and withall fupporting that in¬ 
finite mafs and weight of the pyramid above.”* 
The room itfelf Mr. Greaves defcrihes as ex¬ 
ceeding in length thirty-four Engliih feet, the 
confequent length of thofe amazing flabs that 
form the ceiling; the breadth of it as fevenr 
teen feet j and the height as nineteen feet and 
a half. 

There is a novel and exceedingly curious 
©bfervation, in regard to this pyramid, made 
by the French traveller, M. Maillet, who vi- 
fited it no lefs than forty times, to obtain com-? 
plete information concerning its form and de- 
lign, and who has given the beft defcription 
of it extant. This gentleman, after af- 
fenting to the general conjedhue, that it was 
originally intended for the fepulchre of Cheops, 
or fome other* moft ancient fovereign of Egypt, 
gives it as his decided opinion, that, according 
to a barbarous cufltom in the oriental world, 
of the prevalency of which I have exhibited foj*' 
many ftriking inftances among the Indian 
jahs and Tartar monarchs, vvith that fove-r 
reign, whofoever he might haye been, other 

Yol. I. E e* humsin. 

* See Qrcayei’f Works, V9I. j, p, j 
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human beings were in tombed, alive'? and, in 
fupport of this opinion, he advances the fol¬ 
lowing facts. Exactly in the centre of the 
chamber, according to M. Maillet’s accurate 
furvey, “ are two cavities oppofite; to each 
other, three feet and a half above the floor. 
The one turning to the north is a foot in 
width, eight inches in height, and runs, in a 
right angle, to the outfide of the pyramid: 
this cavity is now flopped up with ftones five 
or fix feet from its mouth. The other, cut, 
towards the eaft, the fame diftance from the 
floor, is perfectly round, and wide enough to 
receive the two lifts of a man it enlarges at 
firfl to a foot in diameter, and lofes itfelf as it 
defcends towards the bottom of the pyramid.”* 
The former of thefe cavities lie conjectures to 
have been intended as a kind of canal for the con¬ 
veyance of air, food, and fuch other neceffaries 
to the miferable beings, inclofed with the corpfe 
of their monarch, as long as life remained to 
them ; and he makes no doubt but they were 
provided with a long cafe, proportioned to the 
^ize of the cavity, with a cord affixed to each 
e^d of it, by which it was drawn in by the 
perfons incarcerated, and, when emptied of 

its 

• See the whole account of M.Maillet inferted is Savary ob 
Egypt, vol.i. p.at4. 
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its contents, drawn back by thofe who fup- 
plied their neceffities from without. Each of 
thefe vi&ims he fuppofes to have been provided 
with a coffin to. contain his corpfe, and that they 
fucceffively rendered this lad fad duty to each 
other till only one remained, who muft.ne- 
ceflarily want the benefit of the pious boon 
conferred by him on his deceafed companions, 
The other cavity on the eaft, which defcended 
down towards the bottom of the pyramid, he 
prefumes was meant for the paflage of excre¬ 
ments and other filth, which fell into fome 
deep place made for the purpofe of receiving 
them. This deep place he would gladly have 
explored; and, had he found any thing like it 
on the outfide, correfponding with the oblong 
cavity within, he tells us he (hould have confi- 
dered it as an irrefragable teftimony of his hy- 
pothefis. But from making this fearch he 
was prevented by the fear of giving umbrage 
or exciting alarm in the jealous Arabian go¬ 
vernors of the country, whofe myrmidons al¬ 
ways narrowly watch the motions of Euro¬ 
peans ; thofe inquifitive Europeans whom they 
fuppofe to be guided lefs by harralefs curiofity, 
than urged by infatiable avarice in queft of 
concealed treasures, and whom they fufpedf to 
be armed with talifmans of tremendous power 
E e* 2 to 
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to tear it from its dark reeefs in the bofom Of 
the earth. 

The whole of this relation is confident with 
probability, and conformable to the manners 
of thofe remote aeras. Whether or not, how¬ 
ever, there be any truth in the conje£ture of 
the fovereign’s attendants being interred with 
him, this at lea ft is evident, from thecireom- 
ftances enumerated of the paffagea for the ad- 
mi flion of frefh air and other neceffaries, that 
officiating priefts attended in this chamber, 
made facred by the aihes of the dead, and 
performed folemn rites in honour of the decea- 
fed. We have read that, in India, cakes and 
water were offered to the dead, without which 
offerings the ghoft of the defunft wandered 
forrowful and unappeafed. Even the diftant 
apprehenfion of wanting this pofthumous blef- 
fing, thrilled with horror the foul of the In¬ 
dian fovereign, Dufhmanta/* It is more than 
poffible, from the early intimacy of the two 
nations, that fimilar fentiments pervaded the 
bread of the Egyptian monarchs, and that 
priefts, either entombed for life or having ac- 
cefs to the centre of the pyramid by fome fe¬ 
rret palTage now unknown, in alternate fuccef- 
fion took up there their folitary abode, attended 

to 


* See, of this volume, part i. and p. 190. 
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to pay the funeral rites,- to watch the embalm¬ 
ed cofpfe, and light anew the expiring taper. 
This will account for the well which brought 
into the pyramid the waters of the Nile, equal¬ 
ly confecrated with thofe of the Ganges, the 
fecret paflage near that well, and the houfes 
of the priefts adjoining the pyramid, which 
have been minutely defcribed, in a former 
page, from Mr. Greaves. For what reafon, 
indeed, fhould there be houfes of the priefts ad¬ 
joining, unlefs the pyramid, although origi¬ 
nally erefcfted for a tomb, were not occafionally 
ufed as a temple,, a temple probably in which 
the moft profound arcana of the Egyptian 
theology were laid open to the initiated, and 
the moft gloomy orgies anciently celebrated, 
propitiatory of malignant daemons and ftained 
with human blood. Every remnant, however, 
of a fkeleton has for ages mouldered away, 
and, together with that which contained it, 
has long ago been reduced to its original duft. 
It is difficult to conceive that what is called the 
farcophagus could ever have contained a human 
body, frnce the farcophagi of the Egyptians 
were always placed ere£t, and never laid flat j 
nor, as Mr. Bryant has judicioufly obferved, 
is there any one inftance upon record of an 
Egyptian being entombed in this manner. 

E e* 3 It 
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It was, therefore, a ciftern to contain the 
water of purification,** brought from the ad¬ 
joining Nile, a river, which in Egypt was 
holden in a light equally facred as* was the 
Ganges in Hindoftan, whofe waters are con¬ 
veyed to the moil; diftant regions of that coun¬ 
try, and into whofe ftream the expiring Hin¬ 
doo plunges, in the rapturous hope of gliding 
into paradife through its confecrated wave. 

The fecond of thefe enormous pyramidal fa¬ 
brics was, according to Herodotus, eteded by 
Chephren, the brother of Cheops, about fifty- 
years after the former, and Diodorus Siculus 
Hates each fide of the bafe at fix hundred feet, 
which is one hundred feet lefs than the lateral 
dimenfions of that pyramid. Mr. Greaves, 
however, found them both, in point of height 
and latitude, to be nearly equal. The third 
pyramid, afferted by Herodotus to have been 
the fabrication of the fon of Cheops, towards 
the dole of the eleventh century before Chrift, 
is very considerably fmaller than either of the 
foregoing. As the firft has been fo minutely 
deferibed, there is no occafion for entering 
into any enumeration of particulars relative to 
the two latter, into the internal regions of 
' d which 

• See Mr. Bryant’s Analyfis, vol.iii. p, 53O. 

* Sec Dr. Shaw’s Travels, p. 70. 
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which no vifible entrance has ever yet been 
difcovered by human fagacity. 

The refult of this inveftigation is, that, in 
the general form of their conftru&ion, in the 
mafly ftones that compofe them, and in the 
purpofes to which they were applied, a linking 
limilarity between thefe lofty ^Egyptian edifi¬ 
ces and the more ancient pagodas of India, 
which, we have obferved, univerfally aflame 
the pyramidal figure, prevails throughout. 
The obfervation holds equally true of the 
Egyptian, as of the Indian, temples, that 
they are conftrucled with fuch mathematical 
precifion, as that their fides correfpond with 

the FOUR CARDINAL POINTS OF THE WORLD j 
and, it fhould be remembered, that, in the 
jnfcription on the furface of the grand pyra¬ 
mid, as before related from Herodotus, we 
have an additional and inconteftible proof, 
that, as well in the moft remote as in the 
more recent ages, the food of the native Egyp¬ 
tians and of the Indians confifted of a vege¬ 
table diet. 

Before we quit the pyramids, I muft be 
permitted to make one refle&ion, to which 
indeed I fhall jiot at prefent fubjoin any 
additional obfervations, but the confidera- 
tion of which will finally be of the utmoft 
E e* 4 importance 
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Importance in fu turning up the evidence 
lative to this comparative parallel of the ats* 
tiquities of Egypt and India, deduced from 
the examination of their proficiency in archi¬ 
tectural knowledge and cultivation of-the arts 
and languages in general. On no part of the 
three great pyramids* internal or external* 
does there appear the leaft fign of thofe hiero¬ 
glyphic fculptures which fo confpieuoufty and 
fo totally cover the temples, the obelilks, and 
coloflal ftatues, of Upper Egypt; This ex¬ 
hibits demonltrative proof, that* at the pe¬ 
riod of the conftruCtion of thofe maffes* 
that kind of hieroglyphic decoration was not 
invented} for, had that facerdotal character 
been then formed, they would undoubtedly 
not have been deftitute of them. The pyra¬ 
mids were, therefore, fabricated in aeras far 
more remote than thofe afligned them by He¬ 
rodotus and Diodorus Siculus 5 in the very 
infancy and dawn of fcienee, when as yet pof- 
fibly mankind knew not how to form the 
arched and ponderous roof, or to fupport that 
roof with graceful columns; Let human 
pride be humbled by the reflection that fbme 
of the moft ftupendous prodigies in architec¬ 
ture of the ancients owed their origin to 
their ignorance; Had they known that wa¬ 
ter 
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ter would rife nearly to the fame elevation 
as that from which it falls, thofe amazing 
productions of human labour, the aqueducts* 
would never have excited at once the afto- 
nifliment and admiration of their wifer pof* 
terity. 

The prodigious dimenfions of the sphynx 
have already engaged our attention. It exhi¬ 
bits another Itriking proof how eager the an¬ 
cients were to grafp at that kind of immorta¬ 
lity which enormous IlruCtures of a fepul- 
chral kind bellow on their vain fabricators j 
for, according to Pliny,* it was the tomb of 
king Amafis. Travellers have ditcovered in 
the back part of the huge rock, out of which 
it is excavated, an opening into a cavern, or 
maufoteum, of proportions adequate to the 
magnitude of its external appearance. This 
notion of conftruCting tombs of a valt lize, and 
at the fame time inacceffible, was in particular 
connected with the theology of the ancient 
Egyptians, who were of opinion, that, as 
long as the body could be preferved perfeCt, 
the foul, of the tranfmigration of which they 
were ttrenuous believers, deferted not its for¬ 
mer companion during the period of its own fo- 
journing amidlt the inferior fpheres. Though 

they 
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they knew its vital energy had ceafed to ani¬ 
mate the various members, yet they fondly 
flattered themfelves that it continued hovering 
as a faithful guardian round its former habi¬ 
tation, and, at length, relu&antly left the 
mouldering clay. The foul, after this defer- 
tion of its ancient comrade, continued its ex- 
ten five circuit in the fucceflive animation of 
various other forms terreifrial, aquatic, and ©- 
therial, and, according to Herodotus* finally 
finifhed its wanderings in the fpace of three 
thoitfand years.* 1 

In this comparative retrofpe& upon the 
ancient works of the Egyptians and the In¬ 
dians, the furprizing dimenfions of the grand 
artificial lake, built by Maeris, and diftin- 
guifhed by his name, ought not to be pafied 
by entirely unnoticed. Herodotus, poffibly 
taking into his account the whole extent of 
that vaft valley at this day called Baber- 
Bellomah, or the Sea without Water ^ ftates 
the whole circumference of this lake at 450 
miles. The modem ftatement of Pococke, 
who gives its dimenfions as 50 miles long and 
20 broad, is, however, far more probable, 
and a lake of fuch extent might finely be 
fufficient to confer immortality on one fo- 
vereign. 

* S«e Herodotus, lib. ii. p. 150* 
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vereign. Many of the ancient refervoirs in 
India, fabricated to receive the waters of the 
Ganges, and other great rivers, at the period 
of the annual inundations, are of a magni¬ 
tude Icarcely lefs aftonilhing, while thofe of 
inferior fize and more recent date are finilhed 
in a ftyle of execution equally wonderful, be¬ 
ing Hanked with freeftone, and having regu¬ 
lar Heps defcending into the capacious bafon. 
They are numerous in every part of India, 
but more particularly in the peninfula, and 
are adapted both to political and. pious pur- 
pofes. 

From ranging the valley of the Delta, and 
from furveying its prodigies, let us afcend to 
the contemplation - of the magnificent edi¬ 
fices that adorn the regions of the Thebais. 
Palling by Memphis, once lb famous for the 
worlhip of the god-bull Apis, but of which 
fcarcely any apparent ruins remain to mark 
the difputed fpot, let us attend to that moft 
extenfive and fumptuous ftru&ure, where 
painting, fculpture, and aftronomical fcience, 
united their powers to adorn the fuperb fepul- 
chral temple of Ofymandes, near Thebes. 
Ofymandes was one of the moll ancient kings 
of Thebes, and, like many other Egyptian 
fovereigns of remote antiquity, has been often 
confounded 
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confounded with the great Ofiris, It will be 
of more impgrtance to defcribe the temple 
itfelf, than to engage in any ufelefs difquifi- 
tion concerning the fabricator. This auguft 
building is the mod perfect of all thole of the 
great Diofpolis, or ancient Thebes* at pfelent 
denominated Luxorein, or Luxore. The ao 
count given of it by Diodorus Siculus is very 
minute, but too long for entire infertion, es¬ 
pecially as it is my intention to iliudrate that 
account by the additional obfervations of 
Pococke and Norden. The entrance into it 
was through a grand pyramidal gateway, two 
hundred feet in length, and fixty-two feet and 
a half in height, which latter proportion Po¬ 
cocke thinks is far under-rated by Diodorus, 
Since they are even at prefent fifty-four feet a- 
bove ground; and, from the great drift of fand, 
by which fome coloflal ftatues near it are half 
buried, he is of opinion they mull have funk 
more than eight foot and a half. This an¬ 
cient temple itfelf, indead of being built in 
the pyramidal ftyle, confided, like fome of the 
Indian pagodas, of a variety of courts and 
inclofures, one within the other; and, in 
particular, a grand colonade of done is men¬ 
tioned, every fide of which extended 400 feet 
in length. Indead of pillars, a^ording to 

that 
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that clafiic, the fabric was fupported by co- 
loflal figures of animals, each compofed of a 
fingle ftone, and carved in an antique ftyle. 
He adds, what cannot fail to fill the reader 
with aftoniftiment at the fkill of the Egyptian 
architects, “ that the whole roof was contract¬ 
ed into the breadth of eight cubits, was ail 
one fingle ftone, and fpangled with ftars on a 
fky-cploured ground.” In the interior re¬ 
cedes were other courts, all the walls of which 
were covered with fculptures; fome reprefent- 
ing the warlike feats of this great prince,, 
who, in reality, was no other than Sefoftris; 
fome of venerable perfonages, arrayed in the 
enfigns of juftice, like thofe deferibed by 
Mr. Hunter in the caverns of Elephanta, and 
ready to execute judgement upon the atten¬ 
dant criminals j others again performing fa- 
crifice to the numerous gods of Egypt, dif- 
tinguilhed by their refpeftive fymbols. In 
the centre of thefe courts were ftatues of a 
gigantic fize, one of which reprefented Ofy- 
mandes himfelf, diftinguiftied by this inferip- 
tion : “lam Ofymandes, king of kings. If 
any one fhould be defirous of knowing what 
kind of a prince I am, and where I lie, let 
him excel my exploits !” Around this prin¬ 
cipal ftatu^ were other colofial figures, his 
fuppofed 
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fuppofecl relatives, in various attitudes. But 
what conferred on this fumptuous temple its 
greateft celebrity, was the vaft circle of 
wrought gold, a cubit in thicknefs and 365 
cubits in circumference, denoting the days of 
the improved year, on which were marked the 
heliacal rifings and fettings of the ftars for 
every day of that year, with the confequent 
prognoftications of the Egyptian aftrologers.® 
This circumftance I have elfewhere urged as a 
remarkable proof of the early and deep profi¬ 
ciency of the Egyptians in aftronomy, fince 
the temple of Ofymandes is aflerted by Scali- 
ger on Herodotus to have been erefted by 
Sefoflris, after his Badlrian expedition, defig- 
nated among thofe fculptures, thirteen hun¬ 
dred years at leaft before the Chriftian sera. 
This great golden circle was carried away by 
Cambyfes, when he ravaged Egypt and flew 
the god Apis, in the fixth century before the 
commencement of that sera ; and Mr. Norden 
declares, “ that, at the period of his viflt to 
this temple, in 1738, there ftill appeared to 
be the mark where that circle was fixed.”-f* 
Diodorus informs us, that the whole of this 
grand edifice extended one mile and a quarter 

in 

* Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 45,etpreced. 

. f Norden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, vol ii. p. 65. 
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in circumference; and a plan of the whole, 
with defigns of particular parts, may be feen 
in the 40th plate in Dr. Pococke’s Egypt. 

Thus fuperb, thus magnificent, was the 
fepulchral temple of a deified mortal. 
Let us turn our eye to yonder flail more araa» 
zing pile of ruins, and mark, amidft moun¬ 
tains of fubverted columns and coloflal ftatues 
overthrown, with what profufion of coft and 
pomp the ancient Thebans adorned the temple 
of Deity itself. The moft ancient of the 
four temples that adorned Thebes was indeed 
aftoniftiingly fuperb, and worthy of the city 
which Homer calls btccTopTruXo;, or poffeffing 
a hundred portals j that celebrated city 

Which fpread her conquefts o’er a thoufand ftates. 

And pour’d her heroes through a hundred gates. 

This defcription, whether the word IxaTofimt- 
Xo; be confidered in a literal fenfe, or only 
as a finite ufed for an indefinite number, de- 
cifively points out the period of the proudeft 
glory of the Theban empire, which, as Ho¬ 
mer’s corre< 5 tnefs may be depended upon, was 
about the time of the Trojan war, that is, 
2000 years before the Chriftian sera. This 
circumftance fhould be attended to, and will 
be of great importance when we fhall com¬ 
mence 
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mence our inveftigation concerning the dif- 
putecl priority of the Indians and Egyptians, 
in point of national population and gran¬ 
deur. “ The circumference of this moft 
grand and moft ancient temple, according to 
Diodorus, was thirteen ftadia, its height for¬ 
ty-five cubits, and the breadth of its walls 
twenty-four feet. Proportionate to its exter¬ 
nal magnificence, he obferves, were its internal 
decorations, and the offerings with which it 
was enriched} for their intrinfic value afto- 
nilhing, but ftill more fo for the exquifite 
delicacy with which they were fabricated.” 
Diodorus adds, that the edifice remained en¬ 
tire in his time in confiderable fplendour, but 
that the gold and filver ornaments, and uten- 
fils, with all the coftly ivory and precious ftqnes, 
which it once boafted, were pillaged by the 
Perfians when Cambyfes fet fire to the tem¬ 
ples of Egypt. He farther intimates, that, by 
the artifts carried in captivity to Perfia, the 
proud palaces of Perfepolis and Sufa were 
built. But, though that point be difputable, 
there cannot be a doubt that they were deco¬ 
rated with their fpoils, and enriched with 
their treafures. Even in the rubbilh collect¬ 
ed together, after the infatiable avarice of 
that ravager had gratified itfelf in plunder, 

and 
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and, after the fire had exhaufted its rage, 
there were found-“■ of gold more than 300 
talents, of filver near 2309 talents.”* 

Of the original plan and exiting ruins 
of this grand temple, unrivalled in the uni- 
verfe, Pococke has given an accurate defcrip- 
tion and defigns; and Norden, whom his 
tyrant Arabian efcort prevented from landing, 
has prefented us with correft views of the fe¬ 
ver al gateways. Of the principal and mofi: 
fuperb portal, with the ftately ohelifics before 
it, an engraving, taken from the latter tra¬ 
veller’s beautiful drawings, forms the frontis¬ 
piece of this volume. Its aftonifliing "depth 
and mafly folidity feem to promife an eter¬ 
nal duration to this immenfe edifice • -while 
the obeljfks bid fair likewife to remain as 
immortal monuments of the Ikill and cor- 
r,e£t tafte of the old Egyptians. The thick- 
nefs of the portal is forty feet, and the height 
of the obeliiks, each of which confifts of 
pne folid block of granite, is fixty-three feet 
four inches, befide what remains buried be¬ 
neath the drifted fand. The completion of thjs 
magnificent fane feems to have been tfie labour 
of many ages, and the decoration of it the 
pride of the fucceffive monarchs of Thebes. 
Vol. I. Ff* JEig’n^ 

* Piodorus Siculus, lib. ii. cap. 39. 
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Eight love - : "ns might have refpeflivcly gain*» 
ed civ!' ■ v-c i } ^Mortality hy the ereftion of 
the eight di.Te’cnt gates, each of which is fi- 
nifhed in a different ftyle; fome towering in 
fimple majefty without ornament, and others 
totally covered with the raoft-beautiful hiero¬ 
glyphics. 

Proceeding farther you come into the fa- 
cred library, with a very remarkable inferip- 
tion upon it, which Diodorus renders Yuxk 
Icct^chv : the difpenfatory of the foul. Here, 
as in a grand Pantheon, all the gods of 
Egypt, with their various fymbols, were finely 
fculptured. If was here that PoCocke copied 
thofe two remarkable fculptures exhibited in 
his forty-fecond plate, reprefenting the cere¬ 
mony of carrying Ofiris, the' gubernator miindi , 
in his boat; the firfl borne by twelve men, 
the lecc-nd by eighteen. Thefe have been re¬ 
engraved in Mr. Bryant’s Analyfis, in corro¬ 
boration of an hypothefis upon which his 
ingenious book principally' turns, and the 
outlines of which are exhibited to the reader 
in page y C3 of the firft part of this diflertation. 
A ceremony, refembling th^s, at this day pre¬ 
vails in India, which poflibly might have had a 
fimilar origin, I mean that of annually com¬ 
mitting the image of Durga to the Ganges, after 

the 
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the celebration of her rites on the folemn refti- 
vity-of that goddefs. Among the particular 
hieroglyphic figures on the walls. Dr. Po¬ 
cocke oblerved “ one that had a tortoife on 
the head for a cap,” mod: probably that Her- 
•tries, whofe emblem was the leftudo, the pro¬ 
per fymbol of the god of eloquence and mufic, 
the former of which doubtiefs gave birth to. 
the Apollo of Greece, and the latter to his 
celebrated lyre. Hermes, it will be remem¬ 
bered, was the god who firft taught the 
Egyptians letters, and. accompanied Ofiris in 
his famous expedition to conquer, that is, to 
improve and reform the world, and to teach' 
mankind the arts of agriculture. He is, there¬ 
fore, here properly attended, as Pococke farther 
relates jn his defeription of the fculptures of 
this magnificent room, by a man leading four 
bulk with a firing, (Pococke, p. jq8 ,) and with 
inftruments of facrifice to the fun, of whom 
Dfiris, in his mythological charatter, is the re- 
prefentative. Dr. Pococke mentions alfo other 
fculptures, with hawks heads, the bird facred 
to the Nile, bearing the confecrated crofs, a 
fymbol explained in a preceding page. Dio¬ 
dorus has mentioned likewife, as part of thefe 
fculptures, a reprefentation of the annual of- 
F f* 2 fering 




fering to the deity of the gold and filver col¬ 
lected out of the mines of Egypt. And no¬ 
thing furely could be more proper than the 
offering of that gold and Elver to the folar 
deity, whole beams, penetrating into the deep 
recedes of the earth, matured, in its dark 
boforn, the glowing ore. The fun, failing 
round the world in a boat, is one of the moft 
frequent fymbols of the Egyptians, and the 
twelve men, carrying it on their fhoulders, 
were doubtlefs meant to fhadow out the twelve 
months. AH thefe circumftances alluded to the 
celebrated expedition of Oliris, mentioned 
above, upon which, as 1 maft enter at large, 
in the early period of my hiftory, it is un- 
neceffary for me in this place to expatiate. 

In giving an account of the internal re¬ 
cedes of this temple, ; Dr. Pococke® de- 
feribes “ a dark granite room of more than 
ordinary fandlity,” which he thinks was the 
place allotted for. the noble virgin, who, ac¬ 
cording to Strabo,-f* was annually, in a very 
fmgtffar manner, confecrated to the deity. 
The Egyptians, however, not only eoftfecrated 
virgins, but, like all the other nations of the 
ancient world, profufely fhed in facrifice the 
blood of human beings. They in particular, 

as 
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as Diodorus informs us,* facrificed red-haired 
men at the tomb of Ofiris, becaufe his mortal 
enemy Typhon was of that colour. Bufiris fa¬ 
crificed Thracius to appeafe the angry Nile; 
and three men were daily facrificed to Lucina, 
at Heliopolis; inftead of which, king Amafis 
afterwards humanely ordered as many waxen 
images to be offered. A fimilarffory is rela¬ 
ted by an Arabian writer, and his account is 
greatly corroborated by the relation of a prac¬ 
tice witneffed by a recent traveller. This A- 
rabian author is by name Murtadi, who has 
written a curious treatife on the prodigies of 
Egypt, which M. Vatier tranflated into French, 
and affirms that it was anciently a,cuftom of 
the Egyptians to facrifice to the river Nile a 
young and beautiful virgin, whom, arrayed 
in rich robes, they hurled into the ftream. 
The ancient Perfians, we have remarked from 
Herodotus an a preceding page, obferved the 
lame inhuman cuflom ; for, when Darius ar^ 
rived at the Strymon, he caufed nine young 
men to be thrown into that river. It is very 
remarkable, that, at this day, fome remains 
of this barbarous cuftom may be traced in E- 
gypt; for, according to M. Savary, “they 
annually make a clay ftatue in the form of a 
F f* 3 woman, 

• Diod.Sic. lib. i. p. 99. 
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woman, which they call the Betrothed,-" & net, 
piacin;'; it on the mound of the Khalig, or 
canal, of 'the prince of the faithful, throw it 
into the river previous to the opening of the 
cam.’’'* This reminds me of a pafihge in 
Sonncrat, tv ho fays the Indians, to tome of 
their gods, at thus clay facrifice korfes made cf 
clay j an undoubted fubftitute for the AswXm- 
iiDHA jug. Sanguinary and ferocious as the 
Mahomedans thernlelves are in propagating 
their religion by the fword, it is to their ho¬ 
nour that they have, both in India and Egypt, 
uniformly endeavoured to put a flop to thefe 
bloody facrinces. In Egypt the Caliph Omar 
effected it in a manner of which Murtadi, a fu- 
perftitions Mohammedan, has given a curious 
relation, by throwing into the water a letter, ad- 
drelied to the Nile, and commanding that river, 
in the name of God and Mohammed, to flow- 
wit h its ufual abundance and fertilize the 
land; which belief! the river immediately 
obeyed to the aftonifhment and converfion of 
the infidels. In India their ievere muldts 
on thofe infatuated women, who commit 
themfelves to the flames on the funeral pile of 
their huibands, have rendered that horrid 
practice far lefs common; and the Engliih, 
adding their authority to that of the Moham¬ 
medans, 

e Savary’s Letters on Egypt, vol. i. p. i iS. 
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medans, have greatly contributed to abolifh 
the bloody rite in the precindts of their do¬ 
main. “ Here,” fays Dr. Pocccke, “ I fi- 
nifhed my oblervations on the ancient city of 
Thebes, celebrated by the rirft of poets and 
hiftorians that are now extant; that venerable 
city, the date of whoferuin is older than the 
foundation of moft other cities; and yet fuch 
vaft and furprizing remains are hill to be feen , 
cf its magnificence and folidity, as may con¬ 
vince any one that beholds them, that, with¬ 
out fome extraordinary accidents, they mull 
have Jafted for ever, as, in fa6t, feems to have 
been the intention of the founders of them.”* 
M. Savary having vifited this celebrated fpot 
fo recently as the year 1779, it will doubtlefs. 
gratify cm iofity to fee his account of the two 
magnificent ruins juft deferibed. The en^ 
trance into the fepulchral flirine of Ofyman- 
des M. Savary deferibes to be *' under a 
portico fixty feet high, fupported by two 
rows of large columns. In this maffy marble 
building, and the hieroglyphics with which it 
abounds, we difeover the work of the ancient 
Egyptians. Beyond is a temple three hundred 
feet in length, and one hundred and forty-five 
feet wide} at the entrance is an immenfe hall, 
F f* 4 containing 
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Containing eight-and-twenty columns, 
feet high, and nineteen in circumference at the 
bale ; they ftand each twelve feetafunder; the 
enormous (tones of tile cieling are fo perfectly 
joined and inferted one in the other, as to ap¬ 
pear to the eye one foie marble flab, a hun¬ 
dred and twenty-fix feet in length, and forty- 
fix in breadth ; the walls are loaded with innu¬ 
merable hieroglyphics, among which is & 
multitude of animals, birds, and human fi¬ 
gures. The traveller recognizes, among the 
defigns engraved on the marble, the divinities 
of India; the rudenefs of the fculpture be- 
fpeaks antiquity and art in its infancy.”®* M. 
Savary concludes this defeription with afleing. 
Have the Egyptians received thefe deities from 
the Indians, or the Indians from the Egyp¬ 
tians? I hope to be able hereafter to give a 
fatisfaCtory anfwer to this intereftingqueltion. 

M. Savary’s defeription of the prefent ap¬ 
pearance of the auguft abode of the deity 
above deleribed is too interefting and too fpi- 
rited to be omitted. 

“ Near Cariiac, we find the remains of one 
of the four principal temples, mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus. There are eight entrances 
to it, three of which have a sphynx of gi¬ 
gantic 

® M. Savary’s Letters oh Egypt, vol. ii. p. 6. 
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garttic ffze, {landing in front, with two coloffal 
flatues, on each fide of the fphynx, which are 
refpedlively cut from a fingle block of marble 
in the antique tafle. Croffing thefe majeftic 
avenues we come to four porticoes, each thirty 
feet wide, fifty-twp in height, and one hun¬ 
dred and fifty in length. The entrance into 
thefe is through pyramidal gates, and the ceil¬ 
ing is formed of {tones of an aftonifhing fize, 
fupported by the two walls. The firft of thefe 
porticoes is entirely of red granite, perfectly 
polilhed. Coloffal figures, riling fifteen feet 
above the bottom of the door, decorate its 
tides j without, are two flatues, thirty-three 
feet high ; the one of red granite, the other 
fpotted with black and grey j and within is a- 
nother, of a fingle block of marble, wanting 
the head, each bearing a kind of crofs in its 
hand, that is to fay, a phallus, •which , a- 
mong the Egyptians , was the Jymbol of fertility. 
The fecond portico is half deftroyed; the gate 
has only two rows of hieroglyphics of gigan¬ 
tic fize, one towards the fouth, the other to¬ 
wards the north. Each front of the third por¬ 
tico is covered with hieroglyphics of coloffal 
figures ; and, at the entrance of the gate, are 
the remains of a ftatue of white marble, the 
trunk of which is fifteen feet in circumfe¬ 


rence. 
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fence, and the ftatue itfelf wears a helmet 6 
round which a fcrpent is turned. The fourth, 
portico con lifts of little more than walls, al molt 
entirely deftroyed, and heaps of rubbilh, among 
which are parts of a coloffus of red granite, the 
body of which is thirty feet round. Beyond 
t lieie porticoes, the high walls, which form the 
firft court of the temple, began. The people en¬ 
tered at twelve gates s feveral are deftroyed and 
ethers very ruinous. That, which has fuffered 
ieaft from time and the outrage of barbarians, 
faces the well. Before it is a long fphynx ave¬ 
nue. The dimenfions of the gate are forty feet 
in width, lixty in height, and forty-eight in 
thieknefs at the foundation. This gate, fo 
maffy as to appear indeftructible, is in the 
ruftic ftyle without hieroglyphics, and mag¬ 
nificent in fimplicity. Through this we enter 
the grand court, on two of the Tides of which 
there are terraces, eighty feet in width, and 
raifed fix feet above the ground. Along theie 
are two beautiful colonnades. Beyond, is the 
fecond court which leads to the temple, and, 
by its extent, equals the majefty of the build¬ 
ing. It is likewile embeliifiied by a double co¬ 
lonnade j each column is above fifty feet in 
height, and eighteen in circumference at the 
hale. Their capitals are in the form of a vale, 

over 
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bvef which .d fquare {lone is iaid, which pro¬ 
bably ferved as a pedeftal for ilatues; - Two pro¬ 
digious coloflal figures, mutilated by violence, 
terminate thefe colonnades. 

“ From this point the aftonifhed eye fdrveys 
the temple, the height of which is moll fur- 
prifing, in all its immenfity. Its walls of mar¬ 
ble appear everlafting. Its roof, which rifes ill 
the centre, is fuftained by eighteen rows of 
columns. Thofe {landing under the moft lofty 
part are thirty feet in circumference, and 
eighty in height j the others are one-third lefs. 
The world does not contain a building, the 
character and grandeur of which more forcibly 
imprefs ideas of awe and majefty: it feems ade¬ 
quate to the lofty notions the Egyptians had 
formed of the Supreme Being j nor can it be 
entered or beheld, but with reverence.”* 

The ingenious writer, after this account of 
the temple, proceeds to defcribe the ad¬ 
joining palace of Luxorej but that venera¬ 
ble pile, from his account, feems to be greatly 
altered fince the period when Pococke vifited 
itj and is rapidly haftening to a total decay. 
The extent of ground on which this fplendid 
palace flood is reprefented to be very fpacious 
as well as its courts, “ which are entered 

under 
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finder porticoes, lupported by columns forty 
feet high, without eftimating the ample bale 
buried under the fand. Pyramidal majeftic 
gates, abounding in hieroglyphics j the re¬ 
mains of walls, built with flags of granite, 
and which the barbarity of men only could 
evert urn; rows of coloflai marble figures, 
forty feet high, one-third buried in the 
ground; all declare what the magnificence of 
the principal edifice, the feite of which is 
known by a hill of ruins, muft have been. 
But nothing can give a more fublime idea of 
its grandeur than the two obelifks with which 
it was embellifhed, and which feems to have 
been placed there by giants or the genii of 
romance. They are each a folid block of gra¬ 
nite, feventy-two feet high, above the fur- 
face, and thirty-two in circumference j but, 
being funk deep in the fand and mud, 
they may well be fuppofed ninety feet from 
the bafe to the fummit: the one is fplit to¬ 
wards the middle; the other is perfectly pre- 
ferved. The hieroglyphics they contain, di¬ 
vided into columns and cut in bas-reliefs, 
projecting an inch and a half, do honour to 
the fculptor. The hardnefs of the ftone has 
preferved them from being injured by the 
air. Nothing in the whole circle of art can 

be 
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be more awfully msjeftic than thefe obe- 
lifks.”* - 

In confidering the prodigious ftruffures of 
the Thebais, we ought not to have paffed, 
unnoticed, the {lately portico of Achmou- 
nain, of which a beautiful engraving is gi¬ 
ven by Pococke, but of which M. Savary’s 
account, being more ample as well as more 
recent, is here inferted. 

** Four miles north of Melaoui is Aehmou- 
nain, remarkable for its magnificent ruins. 
Among the hills of rubbifh, that furround 
it, is a {lately portico, little injured by time, 
a hundred feet long, twenty-five feet wide, 
and fupported by twelve columns, the capital 
of which is only a fmall cord. Each is com- 
pofed of three blocks of granite, forming, to¬ 
gether, a portico of fixty feet in height, and 
twenty-four in circumference. The block, 
next the bafe, is merely rounded, and loaded 
with hieroglyphics, the line of which begins 
by a pyramid, the two others are fluted. 
The columns are ten feet diftant, except the 
two in the centre, which form the entrance, 
and have an interval of fifteen feet. Ten enor¬ 
mous Hones cover the portico in its whole ex¬ 
tent, and thefe are furmounted by a double 

row $ 

* Savary’s Letter on Egypt, vol. ii. p. 45. 
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j'ow j the two h; the centre, which rife with 
a inmiv’ul'iv front, lurpais the others in gran¬ 
deur end ihicknefs. The fpeclator is afto- 
nifhed at beholding (lone:;, or rather rocks, 
lb ponderous, railed fixty feet high by the art 
of man. The lurrounding frieze abounds 
with : ieroglyjdiics, well fculptured, contain¬ 
ing figures of birds, infects, various animals, 
and men feated, to whom others appear to 
prelent offerings. This, probably, is the hilto- 
ry of the time, place, and god, in whofe ho¬ 
nour this monument was erected. The portico 
was painted red and blue, which colours are 
effaced in many places > but the bottom of the 
architrave round the colonnade has preferred 
a gold colour furprilingly bright. The deling, 
alfo, contains liars of gold fparkling in an fi¬ 
gure fky with dazzling brilliancy. This mo¬ 
nument, railed before the Perfian conquelt, 
has neither the elegance nor purity of Grecian 
architecture; but its indellrudible folidity, 
venerable fimplicity, and majefty, extort, at 
once, aftonilhment and admiration.* 

The portico of Dendera, alfo the ancient 
Tentyra, of which an engraving is prefented 
to the reader on the fame plate with the per- 
fpe&ive view of Elephanta in the former por¬ 
tion 


■ Savary’s Letters on Egypt, vol. i. p. 451. 
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i'lon of this work, is too ffupendous an edifice 
not to attrafl the attention of him who wan¬ 
ders, in folitary contemplation, amidft the 
ruins of'the Thebais, It is thus defcribe'd by 
the celebrated Paul Lucas, who travelled 
through Egypt about the commencement of 
this century, and found, like Tavernier, a no¬ 
ble patron in Louis the Fifteenth; one of a 
race of kings, who, whatever might be their 
political errors, for many centuries encouraged 
genius and merit by the mod munificent re¬ 
wards • and whole total degradation there¬ 
fore from imperial Tway, grateful fcience can¬ 
not behold without a figh. Having walk*- 
ed,” fays M. Lucas, for fome time among 
the ruins, heaps of fiones and marbles, I per¬ 
ceived at a diflanee a, large and extremely 
beautiful building j and, going up to it, I 
was affonifhed to fee a work which might 
j uftly have been accounted one of the wonders 
of the world. I came firfl to the back part 
of this edifice, which w-as a great wall, with¬ 
out any windows, conflrudled of large flones 
of granite marble, of a dark colour, and en¬ 
tirely filled with bafs-reliefs, larger than life, 
reprefenting the ancient' deities of E- 

GYPT, WITH ALL THEIR ATTRIBUTES, IN 

different attitudes j” and for thi3 rea- 

fon 
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(on I had it engraved on the Tame plate with 
the Elcphanta Sculptures, representing the 
deities oS India with their refpe&ive attri¬ 
butes. “ Two lions of white marble, thicker 
than horSes, in half relief, are Sculptured on 
this wall. Hence I paffed along the other 
fide, which is likewife full of bafs-reliefs, 
and hath two lions as large, and fituate like 
the former, at the diftance of about 300 paces, 
till at length I came to the grand front of this 
ftately fabric. Here I faw a veftibule, in the 
middle of the front, fupported by vaft fquare 
pilafters. A magnificent periftyle, fupported 
by three rows of columns, which eight men 
together could fcarce embrace, extends itfelf 
on both fides the veftibule, and Supports a 
flat roof made of ftones fix or Seven feet 
broad, and of an extraordinary length. The 
ceiling of this roof was once painted} for, 
there ftill remain ftrong marks of the co¬ 
lours. The columns are made of vaft mafles 
of granite marble, and charged with hiero¬ 
glyphics in bafs-relief; each has its chapiter, 
compofed of four womens heads, with their 
head-drefs, placed back to back, fo that the four 
faces appear like thofe of Janus.” They are, 
doubtlefs, the four heads of Isis Omnia, al¬ 
luding, like the four heads of Brahma, whp 

is 
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is All that is, and all that ever was,’ 
to the four elements, and the four quarters 
of the world. M. Lucas proceeds; “ Thefe 
heads are of a fize proportionate to the thick— 
nefs of the columns. Upon them there refts 
a fquare bafe, made of one ftone, about fix 
feet high, rather longer than reprefented on 
the plate, illuftrative of this ruin, A kind of 
cornice of a fingular, but not inelegant, fa- 
fhion runs all along this periftyle, and termi¬ 
nates what remains of this palace. There 
are, over the middle portico, two large dra¬ 
gons, folded together, and re.fting their heads 
on vaft wings ftretched out on both fides of 
them. Although thefe columns are fo deeply 
buried in the ruins that only one hjlf of them 
appears, yet we may judge of their height by 
their circumference j and, according to the 
exa£t rules of architecture, their fhafts were 
fifty-fiye or fixty feet high, and the whole 
columns, with the chapiter and bafe, above one 
hundred.” The ornament, which our author 
defcribes on the front of the portico,' and 
which invariably decorates that of all the 
Egyptian temples, is the celebrated Hemptha, 
or Egyptian Trinity ; for, he might have ad¬ 
ded, that in the middle of it was the orb, or 
globe, out of which the ferpents and the 
yoL, I. G g* wings 
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wings proceed. I have obferved before, that, 
by the dragon, the ancients only meant a large 
ferpent. Lucas fee ms to have been milled, 
by the wings that fhadow them, to call them 
dragons; but the wings, in fa£t, iflue with 
the ferpents from the central orb. 

Before we entirely quit Luxore for the re¬ 
gions nearer the fource of the Nile, there is 
one circumftance peculiarly deferving of con- 
fide ration, and which has dth46led the no¬ 
tice as well of M. Lucas as of a late very 
celebrated inveftigator of Egyptian antiqui¬ 
ties; M. De Pauw. The reader may re¬ 
member that the artift, employed by Go¬ 
vernor Boon to take copies of the fculp- 
tures at Salfette, plainly traced on' many of 
the ftatues the paint and gilding with which 
they were anciently decorated. The fame fpe- 
cies of decoration is ftill more confpicuoufly 
vifible on tlie temples and ftatues of Thebes, 
and thefe united circumftances remarkably cor¬ 
roborate the conjecture offered towards the 
clofe of the nrft part of the preceding volume 
of Differtations, that they are only relics of 
ancient Chaldasan idolatry, the idols of which 
appear, frbm the piCturefque defeription of 
them there cited from Ezekiel, to have been 
fculptured and adorned in a manner ftrikingly 

fimilar. 
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fimilar. M. De Pauvv, in his profound trea- 
tife entitled Recherches Philofophiques fur les 
Egyptiens et les Chinois, is of opinion that 
the art of painting flourifhed in Upper Egypt 
in high’ perfection in very remote aeras, and 
that, from the itrong remaining traits of the 
vivid colouring, it is evident that they muft 
have underftood the art of making their co¬ 
lours brilliant find durable in a manner un¬ 
known to their pofterity. 

As we afeend Rill higher that rich maga¬ 
zine of buried treafures, the Thebais of E- 
gypt, in queft of a few other remarkable an¬ 
tiquities, more immediately connected with 
our fubjeCt, and as we pafs along the wind-.. 
ing Ihore of the Nile, let us not*forget that, 
like the Ganges, its waves are hallowed by 
the fuperlfitious natives. They call the Nile, 
fays Mr. Volney, “ holy, bleffed, facred; and, 
on the appearance of every freflh inunda¬ 
tion, that is, on the opening of the canals, 
mothers are feen plunging their children 
into the ftream, from a belief that thefe 
waters have a purifying and divine virtue.”* 
The Ganges, we have obferved from the 
Ayeen Akbery, flows from the hair of Veelh- 
nu j and the Nile is faid, in the often-cited 
Gg* 2 treatife 

• Voloty’t Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. i. p. 19. 
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treatife of Plutarch, to be the efflux of Qfi- 
ris, who is at onc& the great principle of 
moifture, fignified by his floating like Brahma 
on the leaf of the lotos in water, and the fource 
of fecundity, typified by the prolific phallus, 
as Seeva, in India, is by the generative un- 
gam. 


The Origin and Progress of Archi¬ 
tecture CONSIDERED WITH REFE¬ 
RENCE TO THE ASTRONIMICAL AND 
MYTHOLOGICAL NOTIONS OF THE 

Ancients. 

It would be unneceffary for us to afcend 
the Nile beyond Luxore, were it not for the 
fake of ftill farther illuftrating my affertion, 
relative to the wonderful feature of fimilarity, I 
mean in point of grandeur and form, that pre¬ 
vails in the architecture of thefe two moft 
celebrated empires of the ancient world. Rai- 
fed in the infancy of fcience, the ftupendous e- 
difices of the Thebais have now, for above 3000 
years, withftood the raging elements and the 
violence of corroding time. Sublime in native 
majefty, they tower above the boldeft efforts 
of every fucceeding race of mortals to rival 

them 1 
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them; and, while they fill us with awe and 
reverence, excite in us the utmoft aftonifh- 
ment, that it was poffible for mankind in the 
dawn of the arts to raife fabrics at once fo lofty 
and fo durable. Oriental architecture is 
deeply connected with oriental history, fince 
it was an immemorial cuftom throughout all 
the Eaft for the captives, taken in battle, to 
be employed by the vidtbr in ere< 5 ting fabrics, 
the fculptured walls of which recorded his 
triumphs, while its coftly decorations announ¬ 
ced to posterity his riches and magnificence. 
The hieroglyphic fculptures on the fepulchral 
temple of Sefoftris are diredt proofs of this af- 
fertion. Some of the fineft edifices of, Perfia 
were raifed after the demolition of the Egyp¬ 
tian temples by Cambyfes. Alexander, on 
his return from Perfia, feemed to have aimed 
at acquiring immortality by his ftupendous 
efforts in architecture 5 and the barbarian Ti¬ 
mur, in later periods, enriched the imperial 
city of Samarcand not lefs by the labbur of 
Indian architects than the glittering fpoils of 
the Indian metropolis. A retrofpedtive hifto- 
ry of afchitedture will alfo be ufeful to mark 
the progrefs of fuperftition, fince the earlieft 
created edifices bore imprefled the marks of 
the reigning devotion. The fubjedt, generally 
G g* 3 confidered. 
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confidered, opens a wide field for inveftiga- 
tion, and I fhall eafily obtain the pardon of my 
readers for taking rather an extended review 
of it, for it is curious and interefting, per¬ 
haps, beyond moil; others in the whole range 
of antiquities. Let us, according to our ufuai 
method, commence our refearches at the foun¬ 
tain-head of information ; let us revert to 
periods, when as yet the cedar and the palm 
fecurely reared their lofty heads on the moun¬ 
tain, and the rude granite repofed undifturbed 
in the dark bofom of its native quarry. 

Born in the deep fhades of the foreft, or 
nurfed in the dreary folitude of caverns, 
which formed the firft human habitations, 
mankind originally borrowed from them the 
mode of conftrudting houfes for themfelves, 
and eredting temples to the deity. When 
chance, or neceflity, led them from thofe 
lonely retreats into the open plains, they 
contrived huts, rudely formed of the branches 
of trees, of which the larger ends, fet in a 
circular manner into the ground, and the 
fuperior extremities terminating at the top 
in the manner of a cone, or fugar-loaf, gave 
the firft idea of that pyramidal form of 
building, which, in regard to temples, the 
folar fuperftition afterwards confecrated and 
rendered 
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rendered permanent and univerfal during 
many ages of barbarity and ignorance. Till 
then the human race, however exalted by 
the diftinguifhing and godlike attribute of 
reafon, had not difdained to affociate with 
the beads of the defert; nor did they now 
refufe, in the infancy of fcience, to receive 
inftrudlion from the provident martin, the 
fwallow, and other feathered tenants of the 
woods, from which they iffued, filling up the 
interfiles of their brittle habitations with 
leaves and clay mingled together. Pliny, in¬ 
deed, expreflly affirms this of them ; exemplo 
fumto ab hirundinum nidis ■* they copiedfihe 
example of the fwallows in building their 
nefts. 

When mankind increased in numbers and 
aflociated in larger bodies; when they found 
their (lender clay-fenced tenements totally 
unable to refift the violence of the contending 
elements, beaten to pieces by the driving 
(form, or deluged by torrents of defcending 
rain$ they formed the plan of erefting more 
fubftantial fabrics, and the folid trunks of 
of trees were, by their increafing knowledge 
in mechanics, torn with violence from the 
earth, for the purpofe of conftrudting, for 
Gg* 4 themfelves, 

* Plinii, Nat. Hift. lib. vii. cap. 56. 
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themlelves, a more fecure and ample abode, as 
well as, for the deity, a temple fuitable to the 
grandeur of their conceptions concerning his 
nature and attributes. Thefe unhewn blocks, 
arranged in long and regular rows, fuftained 
an elevated roof compofed of fimilar blocks, 
placed flat upon them, and longitudinally 
traverfing each other. They contrived, how¬ 
ever, in obedience to the reigning fuperftition, 
gradually to contract the afeending pile, and 
gave the fummit a pyramidal form. .1 am 
afraid that even at this day, after fo many ages 
have elapfed, the veftige of the firft grand 
fuperftition, fo general in the ancient aeras 
of the world, is too apparent in the lofty 
fpires and pinnacles with which the facred 
edifices of Europe are decorated. 

The genial warmth and nutrition bellowed 
by the beam of the Sun led mankind firft to 
adore him, not merely, I firmly believe, as 
the brightefl: of the orbs, but as the nobleft 
fymbol in the univerfe of that oiyvaTTog 06o?, 
that unknown God, to whom the Athenians 
erected an altar, and of whom all memory 
and tradition was never wholly effaced from 
the human mind. The lofty obelifk and 
fpirai column, lymbolical of'that beam, fliot up 
in every region where mankind inqreafed, and 

th« 
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the temples of Mexico, as may be feen in the 
annexed engraving, not lefs than the fanes of 
Egypt, affumed the form of his all-vivifying 
ray. In fucceeding ages, fire, and the othfer 
elements, of which their rapid advance in 
phylical knowledge led them to explore the 
latent and wonderful properties, upon fimilar 
principles, received a kindred homage. -The 
form of the facred edifice varied with their 
‘varying theology, and temples were now 
eredted of a quadrangular fafhion, as well from 
their veneration of the four elements, which 
began fo univerfally to receive the homage of ■ 
fuperftition, as in allufion to the four cardinal 
points of that univerfe, the iyftem of which 
they began more .accurately to comprehend. 
The pyramids of Egypt, built with fuch af- 
tronomical precifion as to front the four quar¬ 
ters of the world, and the quadrangular pa¬ 
goda, with its lofty pyramidal gateways, exhi¬ 
bited in the former portion of this work, are 
remarkable instances of the union of thefe two 
predominant notions in the ancient fyftems of 
theology; and the period in which the for¬ 
mer were erected, could it be afcertained, 
might poflibly point out the precife aera 
in which they were firft blended together in 
that lyftera, 
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In thefe public creations for the perform¬ 
ance of the national worfhip, the piety of the 
old Egyptians Angularly manifelled itfelfj for, 
it is very remarkable that nearly all the anci¬ 
ent accounts of the aftonilhing fplendour and 
magnificence difplayed in their buildings 
are wholly to be confidered as referring to 
the temples of the gods, and to fepulchral 
edifices. The former, their fublime notions 
concerning the Deity and his attributes, taught 
them it was impoflible to ere£l in a ftyle too 
coftly j and, with refpefit to the latter, Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus informs us they paid little at¬ 
tention to the building and decoration of their 
domeftic habitations, for they efteemed them 
only as inns in which their refidence was 
tranfitoryj but the fepuichres of the dead they 
confidered as everlafting habitations, and 
therefore bellowed upon them all the decora¬ 
tions of art and an unbounded profufion of 
expence.* 

It was impoflible for aftronomy not to have 
bad great influence with the ancients in forming 
the plans of their buildings, but efpecially their 
temples, becaufe, upon that aftronomy was prin¬ 
cipally founded the bafis of the popular fu perdi¬ 
tion- In the courfe of the extenfive agronomical 
difquifitions, 

• Diod. Sic. lib. i. cap. 4. 
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dtfquifitions, into which it will be abfolutely 
neceflary for, me to enter hereafter, in order to 
render the ancient Sanfcreet hiftory of Hin- 
doftan intelligible, I fhall have various oppor¬ 
tunities of evincing how deeply their phyiical, 
and efpecially their fidereal, (peculations regu¬ 
lated their proceedings in this point. Two or 
three inftances of this kind only (hall be here 
particularized from the two moft ancient and 
authentic hiftorians, Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus. 

In the extenfive and beautifuj plains of 
Chaldea, I have before obferved, aftrono- 
my probably had its birth, and on thofe. 
plains were certainly made the firft accurate 
celeftial obfervations. According to Pliny, 
Belus inventor fuit fideralis fcientiae that 
is, Belus firft collected together and reduced 
into a fyftem the fcattered obfervations of the 
aftronomers of his time, and thofe handed 
down by" tradition from the preceding race, 
and his ante-diluvian anceftors; for, there 
can be little doubt but that mankind, (truck; 
with the beauty and fplendor of the heavenly 
bodies, foon after the creation began to count 
their number and obferve their motions. The 
conjecture is by no means improbable, that. 

- one 

• Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. i. cap, xxyi. Aldi Edit. 
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one Intention of erefting that immenfe py~ 
EAMiD, the tower of Babel, was with a view 
to render it, what the pyramids of Egypt in 
facceeding ages were doubtlefs in part intend¬ 
ed to be, ftupendous theatres fot fuch aftro- 
nomical obfervations, as their limited ac¬ 
quaintance with the principles of that fci- 
ence enabled them to make. The walls of 
the great Babylon itfclf are faid by Diodorus 
Siculus to have been built by Semiramis of 
the extent of 360 furlongs, to mark the num¬ 
ber of the days of the ancient yearIf that 
hiftorian may be credited, the future invader 
of India employed in that vaft undertaking no 
lefs than two millions of men, and one ftadi- 
ura was erefted every day till the whole was 
completed within the period of that year, the 
length of which the meafure of their circum¬ 
ference was intended to reprefent. In juftice 
to Diodorus, it ihould be added, that he.pro- 
fefles to take this account from Ctefias; for, 
he Subjoins, that, in Alexander’s time, thofe 
walls were in circuit 365 furlongs j a circum- 
flance, however, which by no means deftroys 
the credit of the firft account. It rather 
Serves as an additional teftimony of the great 
attention of the ancients to agronomical 
inquiries, 

f Diod. Sic. vol. i. p; iz®, 121. Edit. Rhodomanu 
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inquiries, fince it is moft probable, that, 1 
when they had more accurately fixed the du¬ 
ration of the folar year, the circuit of the city 
walls was, by fome'Succeeding fovereign, en¬ 
larged, that the number of furlongs might 
exactly correfpond with the aggregate amount 
of the days added to' the ancient year. 

There is another. very extraordinary in- 
ftance, recorded by Herodotus, of the fpecu- 
lations of aftronomy influencing the archi¬ 
tectural defigns of the fovereigns, of the an¬ 
cient world, which is exceedingly, to my pre- 
fent purpofe, but withal is fo ftrongly tinc¬ 
tured with the marvellous, that, I fcarcely 
dare to infeit it. I cannot however avoid 
laying it before the reader, who will cre¬ 
dit the whole relation as a faft, or rejedt 
it as a fable, in proportion as he may en¬ 
tertain a high or inferior degree of efteem 
for that hiftorian. The palace, eredted by 
Dejoces, according to this writer, the firffc 
king of the Medes, in the great city of Ec- 
batana, was fituated upon an eminence, the 
Hoping declivities of which were furrounded 
by [even circular walls, one beyond the other, 
and the outermofl: of fuch prodigious extent as 
to be fixty ftadia in circumference. Here it 
is deferring of notice, that fixty was a fa¬ 
mous 
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mows agronomical period in all fyftems of 
Afiatic aftronomy. Hence it was, that it be-* 
came afterwards fo important in all their chro¬ 
nological calculations : it particularly at¬ 
tracts our notice in the great fexagenary cycle 
of China, and is, Sir William Jones informs 
us, the ufual divifor of time among the In¬ 
dians. Thefe feven walls, doubtlefs intended 
by their number and their decorations to de- 
fignate the feven planets, rofe gradually one 
above the other on the afcent of the hill, fo 
that the battlements of each appeared dif- 
tinctly over thofe of the next in order; thofe 
battlements were entirely painted over with 
various colours: the firft was white from the 
balls of the battlement, the feeond was 
black, the third was ftained of a purple co¬ 
lour, the fourth was of Iky-blue, and the 
fifth of a deep orange; but the two inner- 
moft walls were molt glorioully decorated, 
for the battlements of that neareft the pa¬ 
lace were covered with burnilhed gold, and 
the next to it with plates of filver. That 
the fun was fymbolized by the circular wall & 
of gold, and the moon by that adorned with 
filver, cannot poflibly be doubted, when we 
eonfider, that in the cave of Mithra, firft in- 
ftituted in the Median mountains, the orbs 
. . of 
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of the fun and moon were formed of thefe 
metals, and that the chemilt at this day de- 
iignates thefe planets by the fame colours: 
nor can we hefitate to pronounce that the 
planets. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, were in like manner intended to 
be typified by the remaining walls, refpec- 
tively adorned with white, black,, purple, 
blue, and orange, although the reafon of their 
ufing thofe particular tints may not be. fo im¬ 
mediately apparent.*- But if this account 
of Herodotus be true, it feems to evince, 
that the ancients had the knowledge of the 
true or Pythagorean fyftem of the univerfe, 
which places the fun in the centre, 700 
years before the birth of (Thrift, the period 
when Dejoces flourifhed, and demonftrates 
in what region, viz. the higher Alia j and of 
what venerable race of fages, I mean the 
philofophers of the old Chaldsean, Perfian, 
and Brahmanian, fchools, Pythagoras obtain¬ 
ed thofe profound (tores of knowledge which 
rendered him fo illuftrious in Greece, and 
have crowned his name with fuch deferved 
immortality. Although the colours,, above- 
enumerated, are not exactly the colours of 
the different planets, as marked down by mo¬ 
dern' 


• Herodoti, lib.i. p. 47. Edit. Stephani, 
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< 3 ern aftronomers, yet the circumftanee of 
their being thus denoted, proves that they 
had fo nicely obferved their afpe&s as to have 
diftinguifhed a variety in the colour of the 
light of all cf them-, a variety fcarcely dif- 
cerrlable, but by the niceft infpectioft, except 
in the inftance of the ruddy Mars. The real 
colours of the remaining planets are ftated by 
Huygens, and other aftronomers, to be as fol¬ 
lows : the orb of Saturn has a deep bluifti caft, 
and it is remarkable that Sani is thus depict¬ 
ed by the Indians j Jupiter appears of pure 
white j Venus, however brilliant, is not with¬ 
out a tinge of yellow; and Mercury is mark¬ 
ed by dazzling radiance tinged with light 
blue. 

We come now to confider the ftyle of tl>e 
columns of the ancient temples. 

Trunks of trees, I have oblerved, rudely, if at 
all, fculptured, placed perpendicularly, and 
ranged in regular rows to imitate groves, with 
other trunks of trees placed upon them tranf- 
verfely, formed the firft temples. Such were the 
earlieft columns architecture could boafti fuch 
was the mod ancient unadorned roof. By 
degrees, that roof received the impreflion of 
the graver’s inftrument, was adorned with 
ftars and, other fculptures, fymbolical of the 

hoft: 
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hoftof heaven; and was painted of afapphire 
blue, to imitate the colour of the cloudlefs 
iky. The ponderous mis-ihapen columns, 
alfo, which fupported that roof, began gradu¬ 
ally to receive the polifh which art beftows, 
and the beauty which juft proportion imparts. 
The wonderful fabric of man himfelf, ac¬ 
cording to Vitruvius,* impreifed upon the 
firft: Greek architects the charms of that pro¬ 
portion, and the feveral orders originated in 
the contemplation and. imitation of the mode 
adopted by the almighty Architect himfelf. 
Taking the meafure of the human foot, and 
finding it to be in length the fixth part of the 
height of the whole body of man, they fixed 
on that proportion for their columns, and 
made thole of the Doric order, the firft in¬ 
vented, fix times as high as the diameter, in¬ 
cluding the capital. The conception was in 
every refpedl accurately juft ; for, indeed, man 
may Be truly denominated a noble column, 
of which the fquare bafe of his feet forms the 
pedeftal; his body the lhaft; his head the ca¬ 
pital ; and thence it arofe that an order, ha¬ 
ving the proportion , flrength , and beauty , of the 
human body, was univerfally introduced into 
the more fubftantial edifices of the ancients. 
Vol. I. Hh* Such- 

* See Vitruvius dc Archiie&ura, lib. jiv. cap. i. 
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Such is the account which Vitruvius gives us 
of the origin of the firft of the Grecian orders, 
denominated Doric, from Dorus, the fon of 
Hellen, who erected at Argos a temple to 
Juno, having columns regulated by this line 
of proportion. The genius of Greece was 
diftinguifhed by elegance; that of Egypt by 
magnificence. Different, however, as was 
the ftyle of their architecture, there are evident 
outlines of all the Grecian orders in the dif¬ 
ferent temples of Egypt, whither the Greeks 
are known fucceflivcly to have travelled to 
improve themfelves in every branch of thofe 
fciences for which the Egyptians were fo re¬ 
nowned. What they faw they accurately co¬ 
pied, they highly improved, and their writers 
have too fuccefsfuliy laboured to make their 
borrowed excellencies pafs upon pofterity for 
genuine inventions of their own. Dorus 
flourifhed about the year, before Chriff, 
looo; but there is fcarcely a temple in 
Upper Egypt fabricated in fo late a period. 
Thebes and her hundred portals, the vaft la¬ 
byrinth with its twelve palaces and its three 
thoufarid chambers, incrufted with fculptured 
marble, the great ftatue of Memnon, together 
with innumerable pyramids and obelifks of 
exquifite beauty fcattered over the face of a 
. country. 
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country, for its prodigies .of every kind the 
envy and wonder of the world, were at that 
moment {landing, proud teftimonies of the 
architectural {kill of the old-Egyptians. There 
is every reafon, therefore, to think that the hy- 
pothefis, upon which the Grecian architecture 
was formed, was already known in Egypt, and 
that they were fully acquainted with, though' 
they could not always adopt, the molt exaCfc 
rules of elegant proportion. But farther, 
when, on infpefting the fuperb ruins pf the 
temples of Eflhay and Komombu, (engraved 
in this volume,) we find them adorned with 
columns and capitals very nearly refembling 
thofe of their mod beautiful order; and efpe~ 
daily when we are convinced, as we muft be 
from hiftory, that the Egyptians Could not 
have borrowed the model of them from 
Greece, while, on the contrary, the Greeks 
were deeply indebted to the Egyptians in the 
moft important points of their theology and 
philofophy : the moft. direct evidence feems 
to arife that the Egyptians were the originals, 
and the Greeks the copyifts. in fact, the 
ftupendous and amazing edifices of the 
Egyptians, erected, as I before obferved, ill 
the infancy of time and in the dawn of 
fcience, did not allow of that exaCl nicety of 
II h* 2 proportion 
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proportion which diftinguiflies the lefs ma° 
jeftic but more elegant Grecian temples. The 
vaft columns, necefiary to fapport fuch im- 
menfe edifices, awed the mind by their gran¬ 
deur and elevation, but are not without their 
peculiar and characVeriftic graces, as may 
be feen in the various and correct fpecimens 
exhibited in the fixty-fixth and fixty-feventh 
plates of Pococke’s Egypt. Undoubtedly 
the great difference between the Indian and 
Egyptian architecture and that of the Greeks 
is to be accounted for in the prior antiquity 
of the former nations, whole anceftors carried 
away with them, from the ftupendous excava¬ 
tions on the heights of Caucafus and the 
mountains of the Thebais, their former 
refidence, architectural notions of the molt 
awful and magnificent kind, impreffed upon 
their minds by the conftant contemplation of 
nature in her molt gloomy and majeftic form. 
Let the reader turn to Abul Fazil’s account 
in the Ayeen Akbery, of the natural caverns 
in the mountains that feparate Perfia from 
India; let him read the extracts inferted in 
a former page, from Pococke and Norden, 
relative to thofe of the Thebais ; or Lud- 
diphus and Bruce, on the ^Ethiopian rock- 
temples ; and he will not wonder at the fub- 

lime 
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lime efforts in architecture of thofe who be¬ 
held what the fovereign architect had accom- 
plifhedin this way, among thofe fteep and rug¬ 
ged receffes; the immenfe hollows fcoopedby 
her hand out of the eternal rocks, and probably 
ufed as the firft temples j the vaft arches by 
which mountains of granite were united; 
and the colofial columns that fupported thofe 
arches, whofe broad bafe feemed to be fixed, 
as it were, in the centre of the earth. The 
Greeks, in the Leffer Afia, accuftomed to no 
fuch awful objects in nature, aimed to charm 
the beholder by the beauty and elegance of 
their buildings rather than to aftonifh by the 
grandeur of defign and by stupendous ele¬ 
vation. The lefs daring genius of that na¬ 
tion, as well in their domeftic as facred edi¬ 
fices, led them to imitate nature in her hum¬ 
bler rather than her magnificent walk; to 
copy the exquifite workmanfhip of her plaftic 
hand in the arbour of twining jeflamine, and 
the bower of fragrant myrtle, rather than 
the lofty grove of the afpiring cedar and wide¬ 
ly-branching fir. It muft ftill, however, be 
owned that the Greeks, in their architecture, 
fometimes rofe to the true fublimej fince 
nothing in all Egypt, or, indeed, in all anti¬ 
quity, could poffihly exceed the bold magni- 
H h* 3 fic$nee 
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ficence evinced in the defign, or the exquifite 
beauty in the execution, of thofe three grand 
temples, defcribed fo minutely by Paufanias j 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, at Athensj 
that of the great Diana, at Ephefus* and 
that of Apollo, at Delphi. 

it is this maffy folidity, in the ftyle of their 
buildings, that forms the principal feature of 
fimilitude between the Indian and Egyptian 
architedlure. The columns in the caverns of 
E'ephanta are probably the oldeft and moft 
mafly in the world. They are not indeed 
lofty, becaufe the immenfe incumbent moun¬ 
tain above forbade it. This vaft excavation 
from the living reck it feetns to have been the 
intention of the fabricators to form ftupendous 
in length and breadth rather than height; and 
aftonilhed indeed mull every beholder be to find 
any where fuch an excavation, and fo fuperbly 
decorated, nearly 120 feet (quare! The form 
of the pillars was dictated by the conficleia- 
tion of the immenfe rock they fuftain a» 
bove: but their proportions are well prefer- 
ved, and both the columns and the capitals 
are fluted like thofe of Thebes and Perfepolis. 
The Indian capitals, we have obferved frorn 
Mr. Hunter, “ have the appearance of a cu- 
fhion prefled flat by the weight of the fuper- 
incumbent 
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incumbent mountain ;” and it is remarkable; 
that fome of the mofl ancient Egyptian co¬ 
lumns, engraved in Pococke’s 66th plate, 
have this fwelling towards the fummit: he 
liimfelf obferves, “ that it is poffible this fort 
of fwelling, inverted, might give rife to the 
firft capitals made in the fliape of a bell.”* 
Again, Mr. Hunter obferves, that over the 
tops of thefe columns, there runs a ridge, cut 
out of the rock, refembling a beam; and 
Pococke informs us,- that, over the. capitals 
of the pillars, the Egyptians laid fquare 
Hones, forming an architrave, which traver- 
fed the whole breadth of the building, to 
give it a lighter air; and often upon them, a 
fecond tier of fquare Hones was placed, which 
traverfed the room longitudinally, and made 
it appear Hill higher.-}* He refers us, for a 
fpecimen of this mode of fabricating the roof, 
to his print of Komombu, < 5 f which, as it is 
engraved in this volume, the reader may form 
his own judgement, and compare with the 
fquare Hones that longitudinally traverfe the 
roof of the Elephanta pagoda, engraved in 
H h* 4 a 

* Pococke’s Egypt, vol. i. p. 216. Pococke, I conceive, is 
here miltaken ; it was the calftc of t^e lotos the Egyptians meant 
to imitate. 

f Pococke’s Travels, vol. i. p. j\. 
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a former volume. On the whole, then, the? 
pillars of Egypt are fluted and duftered like the 
Indian columns. They are alike mafiy, yet 
not ungraceful, in their form; they have a 
ftmilar fwel! towards the fummit, and they are 
equally decorated with the facred lotos. 

In returning from caverns to the confede¬ 
ration of grove-temples, and of the columns 
more immediately imitative of the trees that 
formed thofe groves, it is proper to remark, 
that fome particular trees, for reafons prin¬ 
cipally to be found in phyfical refearohes, 
were confidered by the ancients in a light pe¬ 
culiarly facred. Among thefe, in Egypt, the 
palm-tree ranked higheft; and, for this rea- 
fon, that fpecies of tree was mod frequently 
ufed in the facred buildings of that country, 
as indeed they afterwards were in thofe of the 
Hebrews: I do not fay for the fame caufe j 
for, that was connected with the Sabian ido¬ 
latries, which the latter were taught to deleft. 
The real fource of the veneration of the for¬ 
mer for palm-trees, and of the general culti¬ 
vation of that plant in Egypt, which abound-, 
cd with noble groves of them, is alleged to 
have been the following: they thought the 
palm-tree, which is affirmed by Porphyry to 
jbuci every monfh in the year, a mcft ftriki.ng 
emblem. 
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emblem of the moon, from whofe twelve an¬ 
nual revolutions thofe months are formed. 
Whether or not there be any truth in this af¬ 
firmation, I am not naturalifi endugh to 
know ; but it has been remarked, by Pococke, 
that many of the raoft ancient pillars ; in the 
Egyptian temples “ bear great refemblance 
to palm-trees,, and that their capitals are made 
in imitation of the top of that tree, when all 
the lower boughs are cut off and poffibly,” 
he adds, “ the palm-trees, faid to be cut in 
Solomon’s temple, might be only pillars, or at 
leaft pilafters, of this kind.” In his plate of 
Egyptian pillars may 1 be feen various co¬ 
lumns of this defeription, and a very remark¬ 
able one belonging to the temple of Carnack. 
Several of the capitals alfo in the following 
plate bear an evident fimilitude to the expand¬ 
ed top of trees with their branching foliage 
cut off or comprefled. 

Since I have mentioned the Doric order, as 
originating in the proportion of a man’s bo-r 
dy, the curiofity of the reader, not verfed in 
this fcience, may perhaps be gratified by be¬ 
ing informed, from the fame author, that the 
order to which the Greeks gave the name of 
Ionic owed its exiftence to an enraptured con¬ 
templation 

♦ Pocock?*s Egypt, vol, i. p.217.' 
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templation of the delicacy and beautiful pro¬ 
portions of the female form j for, of this or¬ 
der, it is the eftablifhed maxim, that the dia¬ 
meter be exactly one eighth part of the height 
of the whole column. Our author adds, that 
the bafe of this column was made in the 
manner of a coiled rope, to imitate, in fome 
meafure, the ornamental drefs of the feet in 
thofe days j that the volutes on the capitals 
were intended to reprefent the head-attire and 
graceful ringlets of curled hair hanging on 
each fide of the face; and that the ihafts 
were fluted to imitate the plaits of their flow¬ 
ing robes. Here, it is to be feared, the Gre¬ 
cian artift again indulged too much the vani¬ 
ty of a nation, whofe ambition it was to be 
thought the : foie inventors of all arts and 
Jciences; for, long before the Pelafgic colo¬ 
nies had emerged, from barbarifm, the beauti¬ 
ful columns in the temple of Ifis, at Philae, 
were adorned with the head and plaited hair 
pf that goddefs, as may be feen in Pococke. 
The volutes , a part of architecture more ge¬ 
nerally fuppofed to be thus formed in. imita¬ 
tion of the twifted bark of trees, are to be 
feen on molt of the capitals of Egyptian 
columns j and the pillars of Elephanta 
and Perfepolis' were jluted, when as yet 
probably 
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probably no plaited robes were made to deco¬ 
rate the elegant form of the Grecian matron. 

But let us confider the Iaftof the three ce¬ 
lebrated oiders of Greece, (for, with the Ita¬ 
lic orders, called the Tufcan and Compofite, 
we have no concern,) an order which, doubt- 
leis, in airy elegance exceeds them all, and 
favours more than any of the others of the 
refined tails and purity of Grecian architect 
ture. The account which Vitruvius gives of 
the origin' of this order and its capital is both, 
curious and interefting. The Ionic column, 
we have obferved, was fabricated after the 
model of ftrength and fymmetry exhibited in 
the human frame in general) the Ionic, to 
reprefent the graceful proportions and delicacy 
of the female form j but, in the elegant Co- 
rinthian, that harmony and that delicacy were 
carried to. the utmofl limit of human fkill tQ 
imitate, in copying the ftill more enchanting 
graces and exquifite fymmetry difplayed in the 
female form, at that age when every charm un-. 
folds itfelf, and beauty beams forth in its full 
perfection. The diftinguilhing feature of this, 
order, in which the diameter is one tenth part of 
the height of the whole column, is its nobler 
elevation ; and its poffefling greater elegance 
with undiminilhed ftrength. The invention ■ 

of 
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of its rich and ornamented capital k attri¬ 
buted, by Vitruvius, to the following' acci¬ 
dent. A young Corinthian female, who was 
on the point of marriage, fell fick and died. 
Full of affeCtion and compaflion, the nurfe, 
under whofe tender care the had been brought 
up, hurried to the tomb of departed beauty, 
and placed upon it a bafket, containing fome 
vafes filled with the flowers of Acanthus, 
which the dear deceafed had valued during 
her life, and which had been cherifhed by 
her foffering hand. To preferve from the in¬ 
jury of the weather thofe tender plants, 
which adorned the untimely grave of the 
young bride, fhe covered the bafket with a 
tile, through the extremities of which in the 
enfuing fpring, when vegetation was renewed, 
the {talks and leaves of the growing plants 
forced themfelves j but, being kept down by 
the weight of the tile, affumed a form fimilar 
to the fweeps of the volutes in architecture. 
Callimachus, a famous fculptor of that age, 
whom, for the delicacy with which he 
wrought in marble, the Athenians called Ca- 
tatechnos, paffing by the tomb, admired the 
manner in which the flower encompafled the 
bafket, and immediately formed, after that 
model, the capital of the Corinthian column. 

The 
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The ftory is very elegant, and not improba¬ 
ble; but it fhould.not be forgotten,i that the 
columns of Effnay and Komombu, engraved 
in this volume, in their elevation and form, 
bear a great refemblance to thofe of the Co¬ 
rinthian order; and that the cup, orvafe, of 
the majeftic lotos had long before formed the 
capital of Egyptian columns, as may be 
feen on the large plate of Egyptian capitals, 
engraved in Norden,* Dr. Pococke inclines 
to adopt the opinion above-hazarded in re¬ 
gard to tHe Egyptians giving the Greeks the 
firft outlines of the Corinthian order; and 
Mr. Knight, who faw, very deeply into the 
phyfics, both of the Egyptians and the Greeks, 
and traced their mythology in their ftrudtures, 
fpeaks to the fame purpofe in the following 
decided manner: “ by comparing the co¬ 
lumns, which the Egyptians formed <jn imita¬ 
tion of the Nelumbo plant with each other, 
and obferving their different modes of decora¬ 
ting them, we may difcover the origin of 
that order of architedlure, which the Greeks 
called Corinthian, from the place of its fuppo - 
fed invention. We firff find the plain bell, 
or feed-veffel, ufed as a capital, without any 
farther alteration than being expanded at bot¬ 
tom, 

* See.his Travels, vol.i. p. 215. 
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tom, to give it liability. In the next inftance, 
the fame feed-veffel is furrounded by the 
leaves of fome other plant, which is carved 
in different capitals, according to the different 
meanings intended to be expreffed by thefe 
additional fymbols. The Greeks decorated it 
in the fame manner with the leaves of the 
acanthus and other forts of foliage; while 
various other fymbols of their religion were 
introduced as ornaments on the entablature, 
inftead of being carved upon the walls of the 
cell or fliafts of the columns.” The intelli¬ 
gence conveyed in the following fentence is 
extremely curious, and well d#ferving the at¬ 
tention of the artift : “ One of thefe orna¬ 
ments, which occurs moft frequently, is that 
which the architect's call the honey-suckle, 
but which, as Sir Jofeph Banks clearly View¬ 
ed me, muft be meant for the young fhoots 
of this plant, viewed horizontally, juft when 
they have burft the feed-veffel, and are upon 
the point of fallying out of it.”* 

Lucus, the Roman appellation for a grove, 
is, by Servius, thought to be derived a lucendo , 

from 


® See Mr. Knight’s curious inedited book on the Phallic 
Worlhip of the Ancients, p. 92; The reader will find, in a 
future page of this volume, a full account of the lotos and its 
wonderful properties. 
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from the fires that were kept perpetually burn¬ 
ing in the central recedes of the facred grove. 
The fun was never permitted to ihine on the 
confecrated fires: they were therefore cherifli- 
ed in the deepeft and inmoft (hades of thofe ■ 
fylvari retreats ; (hades fo thick and clofely 
interwoven, as to be impenetrable to his 
beams. Thus, in the facred edifices, fabrica¬ 
ted inSucceeding ages to refemble thofe groves, 
that part, which might more properly and 
emphatically be called the temple, that mod:' 
holy place of worfhip, into vvhich the priefts, 
bearing the propitiatory oblations and recapi¬ 
tulating the wifties of the fuppliant populace 
without, alone had permiffion to enter, was 
the interior adytum, or fanctum fandtorum, 
where the Deity in perfon was fuppofed to re- 
fide, and where the facred fire, his pureft fym- 
bol, was eternally cherilhed. This adytum 
too was either in the centre or in the inmoft 
recefs; and the other parts of the building, 
the lofty porticoes, the furrounding ailes, and 
the majefiic columns, were only fplendid ad¬ 
juncts to increafe the pomp of public devo¬ 
tion, and infpire the mind with religious awe 
and holy horror. To demonftrate this in re¬ 
gard to temples, formed to refemble groves, 
(for thofe formed more immediately in imita¬ 
tion 
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tion of the ancient cavern-temples, dedicated 
to the Mithraic fuperftition, and fymboli- 
cal of the world fabricated by Mithra, will 
engage our confideration afterwards,) it will 
be necefiary to attend to the general form, 
arrangement, and decorations, of the former 
clafs. To inveftigate more fully this curious 
fubjed, we mu ft, for a Ihort period, reiin- 
quifti the regions of the Higher Alia and E- 
gypt for a more wefterly clime, and confide 
the beautiful productions of the Greek and 
Roman daffies. 

Vitruvius deferibes the ancients as not lefs 
attentive to the fituation, than to the elegant 
conftruCtion, of their temples. In choofing 
that fituation, the quality and attributes of 
the Deity were always fcrupuloufly regarded. 
Thus, to the fupreme gods, Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva, and tutelar deities of cities, temples 
were ereded on lofty eminences, command¬ 
ing an ample profped of thofe cities. To 
Mercury, the god of traffic, tempos were 
built in the fpacious forum, and near the em¬ 
porium of commerce. Apollo, the god of 
poetry, and Bacchus, the feftive god, had 
their temples near the theatre, that alternately 
refounded with mirth and fong. The robuft 
Hercules, immortal by the labours he endu¬ 
red.. 
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red, had his temple near the circus, where 
the public games were celebrated j or the am¬ 
phitheatre, where the athletic exercifes were 
taught, and gladiators combated. The tem¬ 
ple of Venus was placed without the walls 
of the city, left by her libidinous rites the 
morals of youth might be corrupted, and the 
chafte matron feduced. Tliofe of Mars and 
Vulcan were alfo placed without the walls; 
that of the former god to prevent every occa- 
lion of civil diffenfion, that of the latter to 
guard againft the danger of the fires that per¬ 
petually blazed on his numerous altars. E- 
ven in the article of the order of archite&ure 
that diftinguilhed the columns of thofe tem¬ 
ples, the fame circumftance was attended to; 
for inftance, the ftrong Doric order was allot¬ 
ted to the temples of deities, renowned for 
valour and delighting in war j as Mars, Mi¬ 
nerva, and Hercules. To deities, whofe at¬ 
tributes were delicacy, beauty, and tendernefs, 
as Venus, Flora, the Mufes, and the Graces, 
they afiigned the elegant Corinthian order; 
while to Juno, Diana, Bacchus, and other 
deities, diftinguifhed neither by peculiar auf- 
terity nor foftnefs, they confecrated the Ionic 
order, in which is preferved a happy medium 
between the two others. But, farther than 
Vol. I. I i* this, 
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this, to the form of their temples thus erect¬ 
ed, they paid no lefs attention th?n to the or¬ 
der and fituation of them. For reasons before 
adduced,Tome were pyramidal, fome quadran¬ 
gular, and Tome oval and circular. Of this 
latter kind were all thofe dedicated to the fun, 
mocU; and planets, whole orbs continually 
revolve in vaft circles. To Vefta, alfb, whe¬ 
ther confidered as the element of earth or fire, 
they built circular temples; anil to Jupiter, 
When confidered as the perfbnified aether, they 
raifed temples exactly after the manner of the 
Indian pagoda, engraved in the former vo¬ 
lume, uncovered in the centre, and furround- 
ed with porticoes. That fpeties of Hindoo 
temple, it is natural from analogy to fuppofe, 
was originally erected in honour of Eendra, 
the Hindoo Jupiter and Divefpiter, or god of 
the firmament. 

We come now' to conftder, in a general 
manner, the arrangement and decorations of 
the ancient temples, externally and internally $ 
,! fay in a general manner, becaufe,' as I am 
not writing a regular hiftory of archite£lure, 
there is no occafion in this place to enter into 
all the minutiae of technical defcription. The 
moft celebrated temples of the ancient world 
were of the ftyle the ancients called peripte- 

RBS, 
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for, this fpecies of temples had wings on all 
the four tides, compofed of a feries of infold 
ted columns, extending quite round the exter¬ 
nal part of- the edifice. Of the peripteres 
Aere were two kinds, the dipum, which had 
double wings, or ranges of columns V and the 
pjeudo dipt ere s t from which the -internal range 
of columns was taken away, and which kind 
of temple Vitruvius honours with a very High 
encomium, as the invention of Hermogenes, 
who, by this means, enlarged the portico, 
and gave it both airinefs and elegance. A- 
mong the great variety of diflin&ions' in 
ancient architefture, I fhall only mention two 
, other kinds of facred fabric; as being more im¬ 
mediately connected with the fubjea of orient 
tal hiftory, that which they denominated Mo- 
Kor^ac, an d that called HypaETHKoN. 
ine Monoptere was a circular edifice without 
walls, having a dome fupported by columns 
and was, doobtlefe, the invention of Zoroafr 
ter, or iome ancient zealous fire-worfhipner 
of Perfia, to preferve the ccnfecrated flames 
that glowed on their altars from being extin- 
gunned by the violence of rain and tempefls. 
The Hypsthron, a word formed of ww, 
and cofooc, the air , was, on the contrary, a 
J ** 2 circular 
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circular edifice, or portico, fupported by two 
rows of columns, one raifed above the other, 
and without any dome. On the front of the 
temple was ufually placed a coloffal ftatue of 
the deity to whom it was dedicated ; and the 
gate, in general, though not univerfaliy, was 
placed at the Weft end, that the afpfcdt of the 
worftiipper, on his entrance, might immedi¬ 
ately be dire&ed towards the Eaft quarter, 
where the ftatues of the deity were placed, 
and whence, as from the region of the rifing 
fun, the propitious god might feem to look 
down with fmiles upon the proftrate adorer. 

The facred edifices of antiquity had in 
common three grand divifions, the part 
called the anti-temple, the Nm>?> or temple 
itfelf, which was the fame as the nave of 
modern churches j and the adytum, or pe¬ 
netrate, into which, as before obferved, all 
ingrefs was forbidden to the prophane vul¬ 
gar. The columns within the temples were 
arranged to correfpond as much as poflible in 
manner and number with thofe without. 
The moft celebrated temple at Rome, that 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, formed in the dipterie 
faihion, will ferve as an exemplar to direct 
and to gratify our inquiries. It is very re¬ 
markable that this grand edifice was dedicated 

to 
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to the three, deities, Jupiter, Juno, and Mi- 
frerva: thefe auguft perfonages, honoured 
with joint worlhip, as Bilhop Horfley has 
juftly obferved, formed the triad of the 
Roman capitol. They had three chapels, or 
fan£tuaries, ere&ed in the inmoft part of 
the temple; the whole length of which, 
according to Nardini, cited by Mountfaucon 
as the moft accurate delineator, was two 
hundred feet, and the whole breadth, in¬ 
cluding the two ranges of external columns 
that formed the wings, was one hundred and 
eighty-five feet. Through the whole length 
of the edifice extended a double range of 
columns, one on each fide, forming the 
internal ailes, or wings, of the temple, arid 
terminating in the two chapels of Juno and 
Minerva, to which they refpe&ively led j while 
the more fpacious central avenue, which 
formed the nave, immediately terminated in 
the chapel of Jupiter, which was placed in 
the middle between thofe of the two other 
guardian deities of Rome.* Vitruvius* 
whofe ten books “ de Architedura,” of all 
thofe written in ancient periods upon the 
I i* 3 lubject, 

• Confult Mountfaucon, in the fecoud volume of whofe 
antiquities the plan of this temple and thofe of the moil 
famous temples of the ancient world are exhibited. 
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fubjea, have alone reached. pofferhy, haying 
been my principal guide throughout this 4 i% 
quifition, I thought it proper to illuftrate his 
pofitions by a furvey of the principal tempi? 
of the empire in which he iourijhedi for, 
he v/as patronized both by Julius and Augus¬ 
tus f ^ far. Let us return by way of Greece 
to the country whofe fublime edifices hr ft gave 
occahon for thefe reflections^ and confider, 
as we pafs that celebrated region, the plan 
and dimenfions of two of her raoft magni¬ 
ficent temples, that of Diana*, at Ephefus, 
©ne of the feven wonders of the world, and 
that of Jupiter Olyrnpius, at Athens. 

With refpect to the former, there is a cir^ 
cumflance recorded by Dionyfius,* the geo¬ 
grapher, which remarkably corfoborates what 
has been previoufly aflerted in regard to the 
origin of temples, viz. that the fhrine of 
Diana at firft confifted only of a niche in 
the hollowed trunk of a large elm, in 
which was placed the flatue of the goddefs, 
who, in faff, is only the fruitful mother 
of all. per fortified , as is abundantly teftified by 
her numerous breaffs hveiling with the milk 
pf-nutrition, by which universal nature is 
fupported. Pliny delcribes the fuperb fane, 

. which 

® YiUe Dyomiu Orbis Defcriptio, p. 46. 
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which focceedfid to the venerable elm of .pro~ : 
phecf, as four hundred and twenty feet in' 
length* and two hundred feet in breadth.* 
Its vaft roof was fupported by one hundred; 
and twenty^even columns, fixty feet in height,; 
erefted by as many kings, and thefe columns, 
of which thirty-fix were moll richly carved, 
and one of them by the famous Scopas*, run* 
ning through the. whole length of the build¬ 
ing, fei-ved as well for its decoration as for 
the divifion of the internal parts of the 
fabric into the various partitions ufual in an¬ 
cient temples > as the ailes, the nave, and the 
fandluary. This temple, according to Vitru¬ 
vius, was of the Ionic order, and was like- 
wife of the Dipteric kind, having two ranges 
of columns, in form of a double portico, 
extending quite round the outfide of it, and 
the fimilitude which fuch an aftonilhing num¬ 
ber of columns, both internally and exter¬ 
nally, muft give the whole to an immenfe 
grove will be eafily conceived by the reader; 
But, farther than this, the idea feems to have 
been alive in the mind of the architea ; for, 
the inner roof was formed of cedar, and it 
had a great ftair-cafe which went to the very 
top, and which, however incredible it may 
*** 4 appear, 

T Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. xxxvi. pap, 
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appear, was formed of a fingfe 
To conclude, this magnificent fabric $©# upr 
two hundred years in ere&ing and finiftgiiig § 
and, in fpite of the frantic a£fc ©f the ambi¬ 
tious Eroftratus, who, to render Mmielf im¬ 
mortal, fet fire tq the glorious pile, the 
fame of the grandeur of this auguft fiirine 
will for ever fiqufifh as well in prophane m 
facred hiftory, whofe pages upite to record 
the celebrity of the temple ©f tb $ greet-Diana, 
of the Ephefiajns ; that temple whofe majeftic 
pillars and mafiy marble walls the thunder 
©f Paul’s eloquence (hook to their deep foun¬ 
dations, and made the hireling fabricators of 
her fiver Jkrines tremble left her magnificence 
Jkmld be de/lroyed-, the magnificence of that 
goddefi whom all. Afia and the world wr* 
Jbipped .* 

Of the temple of Olympian Jove, as well 
as qf all the more famous Greek temples, 
Paufanias, in that defcriptipn of Greece which 
his travels through the country enabled him 
to give, with fuch accuracy, has bequeathed 
pofterity a moft curious, interefting, and par¬ 
ticular, account. This temple, reputed like- 
wife one of the wonders of the world, accord- 
ing to the fyftem adopted by the ancients, and 

~ ' intimated 

® Aftsxix. 37® 
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intimated before, of erefHng the building in 
a ftyie correfponding with the qualities, fex, 
and fuo&ion, of the deity, was of the Doric 
order, an order the moft ancient and ftrong 
of all the three, and of that pecuftar ; Ihion 
called periftyk* from ntpi, circum , and ttuXo r, 
4 column* in which the edifice was furround- 
ed with only a fingle row of columns. It was 
pf dimenfions greatly inferior to the former, 
being only, according to this author, 68 feet 
in height, 95 in breadth, and 230 in length; 
but within its proud walls were difplayed the 
fculptures of Phidias and the paintings of 
Panaenus. From each extremity of the mar¬ 
ble roof was fufpended a large vafe richly 
gilded and burniflied j and, from the centre of 
that roof, hung a gilded ftatue of Victory, and 
a Ihield of beaten gold, on which was engra¬ 
ved a Medufa’s head, with an infcription, in¬ 
timating that the temple was erected to Jupi¬ 
ter after a vidory. Along the cornifh, above 
the columns that furrounded the temple, hung 
twenty-one gilt bucklers, confecrated to Ju¬ 
piter, by Mummius, after the faeking of Co¬ 
rinth. Upon the pediment, in the front, was 
a coloffal Jupiter, arid on each fide of the 
god were fculptured, with exquifite fkill, ex- 
St# and animated reprefentations of the cha¬ 
riot- 
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riot-races in the Olympic-g^mes, ^dt*vari«» 
ous other fymbolical figures, aHufive to the 
Greek mythology., The entrance 
temple was through gates of bras&, where two 
ranges of columns, fupporting, on each fide, 
two lofty galleries, led to the throne* and fta- 
tue of Jupiter, the mailer-piece of Phidias* 
Nothing in ancient or modern times, if we 
except the famous peacock-throne of India, 
could equal this beautifuljandssfpiendid pa* 
geant. Inimitable for its workmanfhipr this 
fuperb piece of ftatuary was entirely compo- 
fed of gold and ivory, artificially blended, and 
reprefented the king of gods asd men, with 
a fplendid crown upon his head, in which the 
victorious olive was imitated to perfection, 
fitting upon a throne, whence a profufion of 
gold and gems Hied a dazzling radiance, and 
where ivory and ebony, intermixed, united to 
form a linking and elegant; contrail. In his 
right hand J upiter held a victory compofed like- 
wife of gold and ivory j his left hand grafped a 
fceptre, moll curioufiy wrought, and refulgent 
with all kinds of precious metals, on the top 
of which repofed an eagle, bearing, in his ta¬ 
lons, the thunder-bolt of the omnipotent* 
The Ihoes and rich pallium, or mantle, of the 
god were of burnilhed gold 5 and, in the flow* 

ing 
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fng folds of the latter, a variety of animals 
and {lowers were richly engraved. At the 
fo^Pfiremities of the throne were as many 
Victories, who were fculptured in the attitude 
of dancing, and each of his feet trod upon a 
proftratf Vi^ory. The throne was erected 
upon pillars of gold, upon which, and the gor¬ 
geous pedeftah were carved all the greater di¬ 
vinities of Greece j and particularly Apollo* 
guiding the fiery chariot of day, on which 
Phidias had exerted the utmoft powers of his 
wonderful art; while Pansehtis, in a rich af- 
femblage of, the livelieft colours, to heighten 
the effect of the moft glowing imagery, had 
difplayed all the energy of the painter’s ge¬ 
nius. A rich canopy expanding above the 
head of Jupiter * and over his magnificent 
throne, was adorned by the hand of the 
former with reprefentations of the Hours 
and the Graces; and on the. great balluf- 
trade that encircled the bafe of the whole, 
and guarded it from the too near approach 
of the numerous ftrangers who came to ad¬ 
mire and adore at this fumptuous Ihrine, 
the pencil of the latter was vifible in two 
picturefoue and noble portraits, which ftri- 
kingly attradled the notice of the beholder. 
Ji’hc one, w^s that of Atlas, bearing on his 
{boulders 
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(boulders the incumbent heavens $ -the other, 
that of Hercules, 3h the attitude of ftooping 
to relieve him of the opprdfrve htw^n. 
The labours of Hercules were tfkewife painted 
in a matter! y manner upon the waits and roof 
of this temple, and thofe labours, 1 (hall 
hereafter demonftrate, being'only allegorical 
hiftories of the progreffive power of the sun, 
toiling through the feveral fig.ns of the godiae, 
are a proof how much the Greeks atfe, ag 
well as the Indians and Egyptians, were ae- 
cuftomed to decorate their terapks with af- 
tronomical fymbols. 

I have been thus prolix in my account of 
the internal decorations of this grand tem¬ 
ple, for the purpofe of proving in what par¬ 
ticular line of excellence the Grecians (hone 
fuperior to thofe nations ; and that, if they 
did not ahvays rival them it) the grandeur of 
their defigns, they never failed to exceed them 
in the elegance of execution. The two in- 
itances laft cited, however, bear fuffjcient 
tefttmony that the Greeks upon fome occafions 
could plan as magnificently as they could fintjb 
with tafte and fpirit; and the union of thefe 
is the perfefrion of the fcience. 

Of the temple of Apollo, at Delphi, of 
which no particular defcription has reached 
pofterity. 
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pofterity, it is fufficient for my purpofe to 
remark that it was originally nothing but 
4 fc cavern , from which, certain bland exhala¬ 
tions rifing, were fuppofed to infpire thofe 
who approached it with a certain vivacity of 
fpirits or enthufiaftic ardour. This circum- 
ftance, in time, procured it the reputation of 
fomething divine ; the inhabitants of all the 
neighbouring countries flocked thither to 
witnefs, or experience, the pretended mira¬ 
cle ; and an oracular chapel was eredled on 
the fpot, which, according to Paufanias in 
his Phocion, at fir ft confifted of a but formed 
of laurel boughs > but which, in time, gave 
place to a temple the molt famed for its riches 
and offerings, though not for magnitude, 
of any in Greece, or, indeed, the world. It 
was remarkable for the extenfive and noble 
grove with which it was furrounded, as indeed 
were molt of the Grecian temples ; and the 
pradtice doubtlefs originated in impreffions left 
on the mind, or traditions handed down, 
from age to age, of thofe firft confecrated 
forefts, under which the awful rites of reli¬ 
gion were celebrated : in the earlieft ages* 
Thofe facred plantations, moreover, of which 
many were of vaft circumference and 
depth, and through whofe high embowering 

fhades 
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fhades the temple of the deity was dppfdach- 
ed, added greatly to the folemnity of the 
place. They were confidered as inviolably 
facred, and ferved not only as a firm barrier 
againft the intrufion of the profane upon 
the myfterious rites of religion, but afforded 
a fecure afylum either for unfortunate delin¬ 
quents, purfued thither by the harpies of 
inflexible juftice, or for fugitive innocence 
groaning under the iron bondage of oppref- 
fion. Too often, however, ift after-ages, it. 
muft ftill be Owned, thefe holy Retreats were 
polluted by the bafeft impurities j and extend¬ 
ed an impious fhelter to the mod; hardened 
and facrilegious villains. 

Returning now to the Thebais, let the rea¬ 
der confider the innumerable columns ranging 
through its temples, many of which of fupe- 
rior magnitude were, like thofe of India, 
uncovered at the top : let him examine the 
form, pofition, and fylvan ornaments that de¬ 
corate thofe columns, the azure fky and gilded 
ftars glittering on the roof, and he will find 
my affertion, relative to the fimilitude which 
they univerfally bore to the hallowed palm- 
groves of the firft ages, and of which there at 
this day remains fuch abundance in Egypt, 
(groves in which adoration was paid by day to 

the 
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the; folar orb, and by night to the moon Walk* 
ing in brightnefs, and all the ho ft of heaven 
attendant in her train,) to be fully and exten- 
fively proved. , The gradations are no# ap¬ 
parent, by which' that wonderful change, 
from a fimple grove to a fuperb fane, was 
completed'j and I fhould here conclude this 
part of the fubject which I undertook to dif- 
cufs, did not the.great banian-tree of India* 
the nobleft natural temple of the world, and 
the ftupendous mafles of ftone that formed the 
rude temples which fucceeded to the groves of 
the ancient Druids, offer to a writer on Indian 
Antiquities matter of deep ihvefllgation, and 
lead to confequences of the utmoft hiftoricat 
importance. Thefe venerable Druids, who at 
firft tenanted the vaft groves of Scythian Tar¬ 
tary, and fpread themfelves and the Indian 
tenets over the greatcft part of Europe, I can 
conhder in no other light than' as a race of 
Northern brahmins, or at leaft as deeply tin&u- 
red with the do&ines of Brahma, a tribe of 
philofopherswhom they fo much refembled in 
their temperate habits, their rigid difeipline, 
and myfterious rites. This allertion will, 
doubtlefs, appear to moft of my readers equal¬ 
ly hazardous as it is novel, and like a deter¬ 
mination to fupport at any rate a favourite hy- 
pothefis i 
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pothdis ; but, till the full evidence MI be 
laid before them, it is hoped candour will 
fufpend its deciiion and feverity withhold its 
cenfures. 

Of the tree, known to Europeans by the 
name of banian, and denominated ip San- 
fcreet writings vatta, or batta, the fol¬ 
lowing defcription, which is authentic and well 
drawn up, and which attended the large plate 
of this tree, which I purchafed for the false 
of prefenting my fubfcribers with an accurate 
reprefentation of it hereafter, when I come to 
defcribe the penances of her gymnofophilts, 
will enable them to form a judgement of its 
form, magnitude, and the purpofes to which 
it has been applied pi India .from the remoteft 
periods of i time. It is thus defcribed by Lin¬ 
naeus j Ficus Indica lanceolatis inte- 

GERRIMIS PETIOLATIS PEDUNCULIS AGGRE- 
gatis ramis RADicANTiBus. “ The Ba¬ 
nian, or Indian Fig-tree, fays the writer of 
the printed paper alluded to, is, perhaps, the 
mod beautiful and furprifing produ&ion of 
nature in the vegetable kingdom. Some of 
thefe trees are of an amazing fize, and, as 
they are always increafing, they may in fome 
meafure be faid to be exempt from decay,. 
Every branch proceeding from the trunk 

throws 
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throws out its own roots, firft in ftnall fibres, 
at the diftarice of feveral yards from the 
ground. Thefe, continually becoming thicker 
s .when they approach the earth, take root, 
and fhoot out new branches, which in time 
bend downwards, take root in the like man¬ 
ner, and produce Other branches, which con¬ 
tinue in this Rate of progreffion as long as 
they find foil to nourifh them. 

“ The Hindoos are remarkably fond of this 
tree; for, they look upon it as an emblem of 
the Deity, oh account of its out-ftretching 
arms and its fhadowy, beneficence. They al- 
nioft pay it divine honours, and “ find a 
fane in every grove.” 

“ Near thefe trees the moft celebrated pago¬ 
das are generally ere&ed : the brahmins ipend 
their lives in religious folitude under their 
friendly fhade ; and the natives of all cafts and 
tribes are fond of retreating into the cool re- 
cefles and natural bowers of this umbrageous 
canopy, which is impervious to the fierceft 
beams of the tropical fun. 

“ The particular tree here defcribed grows 
on an ifiand in the river Nerbedda , ten miles 
from the city of Baropcb , in the province of 
Guzzurat, a flourilhing fettlement lately in 
pofleffion of the, baft-india Company, but 
Vol. I. K k* ceded 
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ceded by the government of Bengal, at the 
treaty of peace, concluded with the Mahrattas, 
in 1783, to Mahdajee, a Mahratta chief. 

“ This tree, called in India Cubeer Burr, in 
honour of a famous faint, was much larger 
than it is at prefent; for, high floods have at 
different times carried away the banks of the 
ifland where it grows, and along with them 
fuch parts of the tree as had extended their 
roots thus far j yet what (till remains is about 
tw'o thoufand feet in circumference, meafu- 
ring round the principal Items ; but the 
hanging branches, the roots of which have 
not reached the ground, cover a much larger 
extent. The chief trunks of this fingle tree 
amount to three hundred and fifty, all fupe- 
rior in fize to the generality of our Englifta 
oaks and elms ; the fmalleft ftems, forming 
into ftronger fupporters, are more than three 
thoufand j and, from each of thefe new bran- 
ches, hanging roots are proceeding, which in 
time will form trunks, and become parents to 
a future progeny. 

“ Cubeer Burr as famed throughout Hindof- 
tan for its prodigous extent, antiquity, and 
great beauty. The Indian armies often en¬ 
camp around it; and, at certain feafons, fo- 
lemn [attra’s. or Hindoo feftivab, are held 

here* 
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here, to which thoufands of votaries repair 
from various parts of the Mogul empire. Se¬ 
ven thoufand perfons, it is faid, may eafily re- 
pofe under its {hade. There is a tradition 
among the natives, that this tree is three 
thoufand years old; and there is great reafon 
to believe it, and that it is this .amazing tree 
which Arrian defcribes, when fpeaking of the 
gymnofophifts, in his book of Indian affairs. 
" Thefe people,” fays he, " live naked. In 
winter, they enjoy the benefit of the fun’s rays 
in the open air; and, in fummer, when the 
heat becomes exceffive, they pafs their time 
in moift and marfhy places under large trees ; 
which, according to Nearchus, cover a cir¬ 
cumference of five acres, and extend their 
branches fo far that ten thoufand men may 
eafily find (belter under them.” 

" Englilh gentlemen, when on hunting and 
fhooting parties, are accuftomed to form exten-' 
five encampments, and to fpend feverai weeks 
under this delightful pavilion of foliage, which 
is generally filled wit,h green wood-pigeons, 
doves, peacocks, bulbulls, and a variety of 
feathered fongfters; together with monkeys 
amufing with their droll tricks, and bats of 
a large fize, fome of which meafure more than 
fix feet from the extremity of one wing to the 
K k* 2 othei\ 
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other. This tree not only affords fhelter but 
fuffenance to all its inhabitants, being loaded 
with finall figs of a rich fcarlet colour, on 
which they regale with much delight. 

“ Milton deferibes this tree in the following 
words, in the Ninth Book of his Pared?ft 
Loft.— 

So counfelled he, and both together went 
Into the thickeft wood; there foon they chofe 
The fig-tree; not that kind for fruit renown’d. 

But fuch as at this day, to Indians known. 

In Malabar or Deccan fpreads her arms. 

Branching fo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother-tree, a pillar’d lhade 
High over-arch’d, and echoing walks between : 

There oft the Indian herdfman, (hunning heat. 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pafturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickeft fhade.” 

The whole of this relation, of the authen¬ 
ticity of which I am affured from the high au¬ 
thority of Mr. Forbes, who painted the ori¬ 
ginal picture from'which the engraving was 
copied, is fo dire& a proof of the preceding 
obfervations, that I fliall add no comment 
upon it, but immediately proceed to confider 
the imitative oak-groves and rude ftone tem¬ 
ples. of their Indo-Scythian neighbours, pre¬ 
paratory to a difquifition, in fom'e future 
page of the Indian Antiquities, upon the 

Indo- 
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Indo-Druid remains exifting in the Britifh 
liles. 

Upon th? commencement of this theology 
cal dillertation, I had occafion to remark 
fromKeyfler, that the ancient: Scythians per’ 
formed them fanguinary Sacrifices > under 
groves of oak of allonilhing extent and of the 
profoundeft gloom/'* and I curforily traced 
the veftige of thofe barbarous rites in Gaul 
and Britain. I alfo -inftanced from Herodo¬ 
tus their peculiar mode of Sacrificing to the 
rufty fcmutar,. the Symbol of Mars, the vic¬ 
tims taken in war; and I adduced more than 
one inftance of Similitude which the national 
manners of Scythia bore to thofe of the war- 
tnbe of India. Without crediting all the ex¬ 
travagant aflertions qf Bailiy and De Guignes 
concerning the unfathomable antiquity of the 
primitive prototypal race of Scythia, at that 
remote imaginary period, when the line of the 
equator faffed through the middle of the <vaft de- 
Jarts of fartary , and made the frozen foil of Si- 
hen a fruitful, we may Safely allow that nor¬ 
thern and martial progeny, by reiterated in- 
vafion and conquefts, to have influenced in 
ome degree the habits and cuftoms of nei»h- 
bourmg nation,, and to have been reciprocally 
^ k* 3 affected 
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affected by thofe of the people with whom 
they thus accidentally communicated. This 
is all for which I have ever contended; nor 
fhall I now attempt to afcertain in which re¬ 
gion the very peculiar veneration which either 
nation entertained for facred forefts of im- 
menfe extent originated; it is fufficient for 
my purpofe that this very ftriking point of 
affinity anciently exifted between the Tarta¬ 
rian and Brahmin magi. The relentlefs Diana 
of the Tauric grove was probably no other 
than the ftern Nareda, or Cali, of the In¬ 
dians. Their chara&ers are confentaneous, 
and their rites accord in dreadful unifon. 
With the Scythians, a tall and ftately tree, 
with wide-fpreading arms, was the ma- 
jeftic emblem of God ; and, though He¬ 
rodotus afferts that they had temples and 
images, his affertion is not confirmed by any 
other hiftorian of antiquity. In fact, their 
temples confided only of vaft heaps of coloflal 
Hones, rudely, if at all, carved; and in the 
moft unweildy ftone, as well as in the moft 
lofty tree, they, like the Indians, contempla¬ 
ted the image of that Deity, of whom, as I 
before obferved,* their perverted imagina¬ 
tions conceived the majefty and attributes to 

be 

• See page 395 of the former volume. 
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be beft reprefen ted “ by gigantic fcalptures 
and maffy fymbols.” 

On the adoration of ftones, whether Angle, 
as that which Jacob anointed and fet up for 
bis pillar, calling the place Beth-el, that is 
literally the boufe of God> whether two-fold, 
like thofe which were fo combined as emble¬ 
matically to reprefent the active and paflive 
powers of nature in the generation of all 
things ; whether ternary, as thofe which were 
intended to fhadow out the three-fold power 
of the Deity to. create, to preferve, and to de- 
ftroy (a do&rine, however, of undoubted In¬ 
dian original) j whether obelifeal, as thofe 
which fymbolized the folar light j whether 
pyramidal, as thofe which expreflively typified 
the column of afeending flame } or whether, 
finally,^ like the cairns of the Druids, ar¬ 
ranged in vaft circular heaps, called by the 
ancients Mercurial: on all thefe various 
kinds of adoration, paid, by the infatuated 
fuperftition of paft ages, to the unconfcious 
block of rude granite, M, d’Ancarvil]e, cited 
by me in the page juft Referred to, has pre- 
fented the learned world with a raoft elaborate 
dilfertation, and he expreflly denominates this 
fpecies -of' worfliip Scythicism.* 

K k* 4 Thefe 
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Thcfe grotefquc and ponderous ftones were 
placed in the centre of their molt hallowed 
groves, and fince Herodotus farther informs 
us* that the goddefs Vella was one of their 
principal deities, upon the defeription of 
w hole rites and temples we ftiall immediately 
enter, k is molt probable that they adopted 
the cuftem of other Afiatic ra>ythologilb, and 
placed them as, in conformity to the fame 
worlhip, they were placed in the Druid-tem¬ 
ple of Stonehenge, in a circular manner. 
Like thole of the Perfians at Perfepolis, they 
were open at the top; for, like them, the 
Scythians eftcemed- it impious to confine the 
Deity who pervades all nature, and whofe 
temple is earth and Ikies, within the narrow 
limirs of a covered lluine, ere&ed by mortal 
hands. Befide thefe temples, around which 
thick plantations of facred trees were con- 
ftantly cherilhed, there were others in the an¬ 
cient world of a molt ftiipendous magnitude, 
and fome in the form of ferpents, whme enor¬ 
mous folds extended over a wide tract of land, 
and thence called Dracontia. From the 
body of the lerpeftt fometimes rofe expanding 
wings, when they were called alatc , and 
that body was ■ frequently paifed through an 
• , . immenfe 
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immenfe orb, or circle, which, then ex¬ 
hibited that complete oriental fymbol of 
Deity, concerning which fo much will, oc¬ 
cur in the future pages of this volume, 
the circle, serpent, and wings. Of this 
kind of alate dracontine temple, the mag¬ 
nificent work 6f Abury in Wiltfhire, with 
fo much laborious accuracy traced out, and, 
with fo much learning defcanted on, by the 
late Dr. Siukely, remained till lately a memo¬ 
rable inftance. That ftrudture and Stone¬ 
henge have fucn an immediate relation to my 
fubjeft, ■ and will-fo highly, ill u ft rate it, that, 
after hurrying to the conclufton of thefe ftric- 
tures on Oriental Architecture, and this long 
parallel between the, Indian and Egyptian 
temples, I lhall devote a feparate chapter to 
the examination of a fubjedt at once fo cu¬ 
rious and fo interefting to every Briton. 

I prefaced this dift'e tation, 01 the moft an¬ 
cient fpecies of oriental architecture, by obfer- 
ving that confecrated groves and caverns, 
forming the firft natural temples of the world, 
the carlieft artificial temples , eredted by the 
Ikill of man, were fo fabricated as to bear a 
ftriking refemblance to tlioie groves and thofe 
caverns. Of, the ancient grove-temple 1 have 
now fully confidered the general external 

form. 
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form, the particular internal arrangement, 
and the fafliion of the decorative columns. It 
remains that we confider that peculiar fpecies 
of edifice which refembled the ancient cavern- 
temple, both in point of fabrication and the 
rites celebrated in them. This, in part, hath 
been already done ; and the truth of the ge¬ 
neral aflertion, that fome of the ancient tem¬ 
ples were built cavern-falhion, has been at¬ 
tempted to be proved in the inftance of the 
more ancient pagodas of India. The rule, 
in my opinion, will equally apply to the pyra¬ 
mids of Egypt, though poflibly intended as 
fepulchral temples; for, can any thing, in fa6t, 
more nearly refemble caverns than thofe ama¬ 
zing maffes of ftone, with their fecret fequef- 
tered chambers, and the dark and winding a- 
venues through which they are approached ? 

Nothing furely could be more proper for a 
fepulchral temple than the recefs of a fecret 
and gloomy cavern, in the bofomof that earth 
to which the mouldering body is configned * 
and the pyramids, therefore, may be adduced 
as additional evidence of that affertion. But 
the particular cavern, to which I wilh to recall 
the reader’s attention, is the cavern of Mi- 
thra. This cavern in which the facred fire 
was kept inceffantly burning, and which we 

have 
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have feen was fymbolical of the world, fabri¬ 
cated by Mithra, was circular. Hence the 
fire-temple, prefented to the reader in the 
preceding volume, is circular alfoj and of 
this circular form, in fucceeding periods, were 
all the temples erefted in Greece to Vefta, who 
was nothing more than the igneous element 
perfonified } ivhile her globular temple repre- 
fented the orb of the earth, cherilhed and 
made prolific by the central fire. Her Greek 
name of Es•/«, which fignifies fire, or rather the 
blazing hearth , and whence the Latins formed 
the word Vefta, Js pointedly defcriptive of her 
mythologic character, and the profound myf- 
terious rites with which (he was adored in e- 
very region of the ancient world. 

Of this fpecies of circular edifice, erefted 
in honour of Vefta, there were many magni¬ 
ficent examples in antiquity, and one in par¬ 
ticular which attracts more than ufual notice, 
from its elegant confirmation and perfect pre- 
fervation, is this day to be feen at Rome,4n the 
beautiful round church of Saint Stephen, up¬ 
on the banks of the Tiber, which is generally 
fuppofed by antiquaries to be the old temple 
of Vefta, aflerted to have been fituated in this 
quarter of the city. This temple was built 
by Nuraa j and Plutarch, in his account of it, 
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in a very particular manner corroborates all 
that I have juft obferved. His words are 5, 
<£ Numa built a temple of an orbicular form 
for the preservation of the facrcd fire; intend¬ 
ing, by the fafhion of the edifice, to fhadow 
out, not fo much the earth, or Vefta, confi- 
dei in that character, as the whole uni¬ 
verse j in the centre of which the Pythagore¬ 
ans placed fire, which they called Vesta 
and unity.*” 

Upon this account it was that the ancients 
fo frequeniy reprefented the world by the apt 
fymbol of an egg: and the reader will find 
that idea moft remarkably exemplified and il- 
luftrated in the temple of the ferpent Cnu- 
p'his, which Mr. Gough has already informed, 
its was an oval building , refemhling, in form, 
many of the Indian temples, and to which, 
in our progrefs up the Nile, we fhall prefent- 
ly arrive. 

In the. courfe ,of this extenfive review of the 
origin and progrefs of Architecture in Alia, I 
have obferved that convenience firft, and fu- 
perftition afterwards, gave the earlieft edifices 
of the. world a pyramidal form. Of thefe, the 
pyramids of Egypt, and the pyramidal tem¬ 
ples of India, have been referred to as linking 

and 

.. * Plutarch de Hide et Ofiride, p. 67, 
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and memorable proofs. A more extenfive ac¬ 
quaintance with phyfics, added ter the /pecu¬ 
lations of aftronomy, was the occafion of 
their afterwards affuming the quadrangular 
fhape, alluflve to the four cardinal points 
and the four elements of nature. It only re¬ 
mained for the piety of theologians and the 
fancy of philofophers to unite in the inven-, 
tion of a form of building like that recently 
deferibed, - and upon fuch a comprehenlive 
fcale as might feem to render it an epitome of 
the univerfe itfelf, in which all the phenome¬ 
na of nature fhould be exhibited at one glance 
to the aftonifhed fpedtator; and all the deities 
adored in that univerfe, fuperior or fubordi- 
nate, receive at once his profound adoration. 
Among fupernal temples, it was to be exactly 
fimilar to what the cave of Mithra, in the 
Median mountains, was among fubterraneous 
fhrines. That cave, Porphyry has acquainted 
us, refembled the world fabricated by Mithra; 
a cave, in the lofty roof, of which the figns 
of the Zodiac were fculptured in golden cha¬ 
racters ; while through its fpacious doom, re- 
prefented by orbs of different metals, fymbo- 
lical of their power and influences, the sun 
and planets performed their ccafclefs and un¬ 
deviating revolutions. From an extenfive and 
- accurate 
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accurate examination of the fyftems of A fis¬ 
tic theology, defending down through va¬ 
rious ages and by various channels to the an¬ 
cient people of Italy, I think I may fafely 
venture to aflert that the grand Pantheon, 
orRoTUNDo, of Route was a'temple of this 
diftinguifhed kind, and I proceed to prove 
the affertion, by the ftrong internal evidence 
which that fabric exhibits, that it was neither 
more nor lefs than a ftupendous Mithratic 
temple. 

Mark ! how the dread Pantheon Hands 
Amidft the domes of meaner hands! 

Amidft the toys of idle ftate. 

How limply, how feverely, great 1 

This vaft edifice, this mod auguft, moft 
venerable, and moft perfect, relic of antiquity 
remaining in the world, according to the 
more common opinion among antiquaries, 
was built by Agrippa, fon-in-law of Auguf- 
tus, in his third confulate, about twenty-five 
years before Chrift. However, Dion Caflius 
informs us that Agrippa only repaired the 
building, and adorned and ftrengthened it 
with that admirable portico, which, indeed, 
is fcarcely lefs an object of wonder than the 
fabric itfelf, confifting of fixteen pillars of 
oriental granite of prodigious magnitude, yet 

each 
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each compofed of only a Angle ftone. Thefe 
pillars are of the Corinthian order, and are 
ranged in two rows of eight columns each j 
one in the front, and the other rifing to a 
great height behind them. The conjecture, 
founded on the ■aflertion of Dion Caffius, 
that the date of its fabrication was confidera- 
bly more ancient than the sera of Agrippa’s 
confulfhip, is by far the moft probable of the 
two, fince it carries us back ft>11 nearer to 
the aera in which the myfteries of Mithra 
were firft imported into Rome by thofe of her 
conquering Tons, who firft carried the Roman 
arms into Afia. I conceive, therefore, the Pan¬ 
theon to be a temple ereCted to Apollo, that is, 
the Mithra of the Romans, to whom I before 
obferved an altar was ereCted in the capitol, thus 
inferibed j Deo foli invifto, Mithrae ; to Mi¬ 
thra, the fun, the unconquered God. Dedi¬ 
cated to the folar deity, and fymbolical of the 
world, vivified by his ray, the Pantheon, like 
all other temples, was built circular } the bo¬ 
dy of that immenfe rotunda reprefenting the 
earth, and the convex dome the expanded ca¬ 
nopy of heaven. Pliny, indeed, fpeaking of 
this boaft of ancient, and ornament of mo¬ 
dern, Rome, expreffly affirms this circum- 
ftance concerning its fpacious dome ; quod 
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forma ejus convexa faftigiatam cceti siMiLi^ 
tudinim oflendcret. To admit the foun¬ 
tain of light, to whofe honour it was e- 
re£ted, in the centre of its vaulted cupola, a 
cavity, twenty-nine feet in diameter, was 
pierced, by which, alone,* the whole edifice 
was illuminated ; and, when the fun was ex¬ 
alted to its higheft fouthern meridian, thofe 
beams defcended into the body of it in a co¬ 
pious and dazzling flood of glory. The 
portal is placed full north, according to the 
regulations that prevaifed in the ancient Mi- 
thratic caverns; but fuch a portal, the moft 
ftupendous of thofe temples never enjoyed; 
for, its dimenfions are forty feet in height and 
twenty-five in breadth. Through this door 
the admiring populace entered, and beheld, 
exaftly oppofite to it, that is, in the foutb , a 
coloffal image of Apollo himfelf, (the fymbol 
of the meridian fun,) and, on either fide of 
him, recedes for the fix great tutelary gods, 
that is, the planets, known by the refpe&ive 
fymbols that adorned their images j the moon. 
Mercury, Venus,- Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
Between each of tliefe grand recedes, intended 
for the planetary gods, and likewife over thofe 
recefles, were fmaller facella, that is, flirines, 
or tabernacles, twenty-four, in number, in 

which 
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which were placed the images of thofe twen¬ 
ty-four ftars, which the ancients, as we fhall 
fee hereafter in my inveftigation of the Perfian 
triad of Deity and the mediatorial character 
of Mithra, confidered in the capacity of me¬ 
diators, counfellors, and judges, in all ter- 
reftiial concerns; twelve of which they af- 
figned to the living, and twelve to the dead. 
Such is the account of this ftupendous fabric 
as given by the dailies; from which I have 
been led to conclude that it was a folar tem¬ 
ple, ere&ed when that worlhip was more ge¬ 
neral in Italy,' however afterwards altered, 
adorned, and re-dedicated, by the magnificent 
Agrippa, whofe name is fculptured in large 
characters in the front of his own majeftic 
portico. For the fake cf thofe of my readers 
who may have lefs eafy accefs to the engraved 
monuments of antiquity, I have had the fi¬ 
ned: print of it extant copied into this vo¬ 
lume, and the firfi: view of it will, I am con¬ 
vinced, go far to imprefs upon their minds 
the truth of my obfervations. The whole ex¬ 
ternal part of the dome of this building was 
covered with plates of gilt brafs, which were 
carried away by the emperor Conftantine the 
Third. It was adorned alfo with great beams 
©f brafs, which pope Urban the Eighth had 
Vol. I. K k-f* taken 
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taken down and melted, to form the canopy 
of wreathed columns of that metal over the 
high altar in St. Peter’s church and the vaft 
pieces of artillery in the caftle of St. Angelo. 
At prelent it is ufed as a Chriftian church, 
and, as it was confecrated to all the pagan 
gods, lo now is it facred to all the faints in 
the Roman calendar, faints full as numerous 
as thofe gods, and doubtlefs adored with equal 
fervour. 

The infide of that dome, beautifully parti¬ 
tioned out in quadratures, was overlaid with 
plates of filver finely wrought, of which it 
has long fince been deprived by the avarice of 
the fucceffive plunderers of that celebrated 
city, once the miftrefs of the world. A gen¬ 
tleman of great knowledge in antiquities, who 
has lately arrived from examining, on the 
fpot, this immenfe ftru£ture, acquaints me, 
that, of the 1 fixteen lofty pillars, of which 
originally the portico confifted, only thirteen 
at prefent remain * that the edifice itfelf, 
which was anciently afcended by feven fteps 
that ranged quite round the whole pile, is 
now, from the furface of the ground having 
been elevated, defended into by twelve fteps j 
and that, from this particular circumftance, 
as well as from its originally being formed 
without 
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without windows, and its receiving light only 
at the opening of the roof, it, at this mo¬ 
ment, exhibits the exadl reprefen ration of a 
vaft round cavern, filling the mind of the af- 
toniftied beholder with mingled impreffions of 
holy awe and gloomy apprehenfion. 

This fpecirnen of building, therefore, is 
exadlly in the ftyle of the Hypjethron of 
the ancients} and derived its origin from the 
pyrseia, or fire-temples, of Perfia, the dome of 
which Zoroafter coveied over to prevent the 
facred fire from being extinguifhed. Of this 
ornamental improvement the ancient Perfian 
Pyratheion, engraved in my former volume, 
is an inftance direfliy in point, and I am 
firmly of opinion that the very fame fuperdi¬ 
tion gave its orbicular form to the buildings 
of thofe nations, which in after ages, either 
by con quell or commerce, had connections 
with Perfia. Nearly all the Indian temples, 
whether fabricated in the form of a crofs, as 
that of Mathura and Benares, or in any other 
falhion, except that of the pyramid, have 
high domes in the centre ; and, if not exter¬ 
nally terminating in a dome, the adytum, or 
fanbtuary, fails not to have its roof thus 
formed. I do nor, however, infill, that the 
Indians took this model from the Pei linns, 
Kkf 2 fince 
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finee we have feen, that, in their own mod: 
ancient and majeftic cavern-pagoda of Salfette, 
over the ftupendous altar, where the facred 
fire was for ever cherifhed, twenty-feven feet in 
height and twenty in diameter, there expands 
a noble concave dome, of proportionate di- 
menhons; and it is more than probable, that 
the exploring eye of Zoroafter, in his vifit to 
India, had fearched oat and examined this 
wonderful excavation, as well as that of Ele- 
phanta adjoining. If, however, the Indians, 
whofe laws, lan&ioned by tremendous threat- 
enings, prohibit, and whofe pride has ever 
difdained, the borrowing from other nations 
their facred rites and civil cuftoms, or 
imitating their prevailing manners, have 
not condefcended to copy the Perfians, 
there is one mighty nation, whofe auguft 
temples are fpread over half the continent of 
Afia, that undoubtedly has, in the fabrication 
of thofe temples, imitated the Zoroaftrian 
model of building. It mu ft be evident to the 
oriental fcholar that I allude to the Arabians, 
who, in the feventh century, under the ca¬ 
liph Omar, or rather Valid, his general, 
poured their victorious legions into Perfia j 
and, by the fubjugation and death of Khosro 
Yezdegird, the laft monarch of the Saflanian 
dynafty, 
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dynafty,* became fovereigns of that vaft em¬ 
pire. Even at this day. Sir John Chardin in¬ 
forms us, not only the temples, but “ the 
private houfes, of Perfia are always vaulted, 
and that, from long ufe, they are unable to 
build them otherwife. There is, he adds, no 
country in the world where they make domes 
both fo high and fo ftately. Their Ikill in 
erecting them is evident from this ci^cum- 
ftance, that they ufe no fcaffolds to make the 
arches and domes of fmaller proportion as 
they do in Europe.”-j- 

On this fubjedl of the arch and the dome 
immemorially exifting in the archite&ure of 
India, I mull once more, for a fhort interval, 
direct the eye of the reader to Egypt, for the 
purpofe of noticing a very curious fafr. I 
have before obferved that the fublime concep¬ 
tions of Deity, entertained by the old Egyp¬ 
tians, and the fuperftitious belief that, while 
K k-}- 3 the 

* See A 1 Makin’s Hilloria'Saracenica, p. it. Edit, quarto. 
Lugd. Bat. >6*5. The above is the edition of this cdebrated 
Arabian hiltorian, publiihed by Erpenius, which will be con- 
ftantly referied to hereafter, and forms one grand iource of the 
future hiitory. The reader will obferve, that Khofro was an 
ancient imperial title, affumed by the Feriian Shahs, refera- 
bling that of Ptolemy in Egypt, and Caefar in Rome. The 
true oriental name of the great Cyrus of our dailies is Cai 
Khosrv. ' 

f Chardin’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 279. 
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the body could be prefervcd entire, the foul 
continued hovering around its ancient com¬ 
rade, united to give the (tamp of fuch ftupen- 
dous gra ndeur to the (brines of Petty, and, to 
their monumental edifices, the air, and aim oft* 
the irrans, of eternal durability. Nothing fo 
periiha .': as wood or mortar, from ail ap¬ 
pearance, was ever ufed in the conftruction of 
thofe immenfe fabrics. Aftonifhing blocks of 
marble or granite, elevated to heights and re¬ 
moved to didances which the energy of no 
mechanic powers, known at this day, could 
effed, compofc the mafly walls and cover the 
ponderous roofs. Wherp towering magnifi¬ 
cence and indeitrucfible foiidity were the 
principal aim, the rules of very exad propor¬ 
tion, the charms of impreffive elegance, could 
not well be expeded ; and perhaps the Egyp¬ 
tians have been too ieverely ftigmatized, by Go- 
guet and others, for not poflefling excellencies 
of which the national prejudices and their ac- 
cu(domed flyle of building forbade the full 
difplay. Though this argument may be urged 
as an apology for the defed of fymmetry, top 
vifible in their buildings, yet no arguments 
can explain away the very Angular phenome¬ 
non, which the writer laid-mentioned has 
pointed out and demonftrated, that a nation, 
perpetually 
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perpetually engaged in archite£tural efforts of 
the moft various and elaborate kind, fhould 
be totally ignorant of the method of turning 
an arch or forming the majeftic dome. “ We 
find not the' leaft indication of an arch,” fays 
that writer, “ in all the remains of their an¬ 
cient buildings. We do not even find that 
they knew the art of cutting archwife the 
blocks of (tone which form the heads of their 
doors. They are all uniformly terminated by 
a lintel abfolutely ftrait and even. It is the 
fame thing with their roofs, which are uni¬ 
formly flat.”* In proof of his affertion, the 
prefident has engraved, in his learned pro¬ 
duction, the fuperb temples of Cnuphis and 
Dendera as well as the various portals and 
columns of Thebes, in which it muft be 
owned that nothing can have a more con¬ 
temptible appearance than the narrow, con¬ 
trasted, flat, and low, entrances into build¬ 
ings at once fo lofty and fuperb. It is very 
remarkable that the fame difgufling fpecies of 
flat roof and portal offends the eye at the pa¬ 
goda of Elephanta, which circumftance, I am 
of opinion, muft be admitted as a proof of its 
fuperior antiquity to that of Salfette, which 
internally is arched and has-a fine dome as 
K kf 4 the 

* See Goguet’s Origin of Laws, vol. iii. p. 94. 
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the latter circumftance, I prefume, may of 
the prior proficiency of the Indians in the 
arts of fculpture to the Egyptians, who, we 
have feen, knew not how in thofe ancient pe¬ 
riods to give to their buildings the graceful 
bend of the arch. 

It was from this ancient nation of fire- 
worfhippers that this hitherto barbarous race 
of marauders learned- to build thofe (lately 
mofques, whofe beautiful domes, rifing a- 
midft the embowering verdure of lofty palms, 
give to the A fiatic cities fo magnificent an ap¬ 
pearance. Hence the gilded cupolas that 
glitter at Conftantinople, the maffy rotundas 
that ornament Damafcus and Cairo, and that 
noble fepukhral pile of the Mohammedan u- 
furper Shire Shah at Safferam, in Bahar, of 
which the exquifite pencil of Mr. Hodges, to 
whom Europe is indebted for a profpedl of fo 
many of the ancient buildings of India, has 
prefented the public with the bold eleva¬ 
tion. 

The oval building, which reprefents the 
world in the form of an egg, is of a dill 
more ancient date, even that of the oldeft 
cavem-worfhip, where the ftupendous exca¬ 
vation was made to a flu me that form; and 
two remarkable inftances of that kind of edi¬ 
fice 
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fice ftrike the oriental eye in the ruins of the 
temple of the ferpent Cnuphis, in the The- 
bais, and the icnmenfe, but irregular, oval 
of Jaggernaut, in Orifia. This latter temple 
Mr. Hamilton, in a former page, has defcri- 
bed as exhibiting the appearance of an im- 
menfe but, fet on one end, and as illumined 
by a hundred lamps, kept continually burn-' 
ing, than which nothing can convey a more 
correct or impreflive idea of a lighted cavern. 
Indeed, I may with propriety remark, that, 
as Jaggernaut fignifies Lord of the creation , it 
was perfectly confonant to Eaftern mytholo¬ 
gy, that he fhould be worfhipped in a temple, 
by the very form of which the univerfe which 
he created was fo aptly fymbolized. 

To haften towards the conclufion of this 
difquifition, if we finally turn our eye to the 
fpecies of archite&ure which we denominate 
Gothic, whether we confider that more an¬ 
cient kind of Gothic edifice which was intro¬ 
duced into Europe after the fubverfion of the 
power of Rome in the fifth century, an ar¬ 
chitecture diftinguiftied, like that of the 
Egyptians, by raafiy though rude magnifi¬ 
cence, both in the proportions of the build¬ 
ing itfelf, and in the ftyle of its unweildy co-f 
Uunns, or whether vye advert to that lefs 
cumbrous 
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cumbrous and more ornamented Gothic ftruc- 
ture, introduced about the tenth century, 
and called Arabesc and Saracenical, from 
the general furvey of either, however diffe¬ 
rent in the minutiae of decoration, there will 
refult very evident pi oof, that the moil an¬ 
cient fyfoan method of erecting temples was 
by no means forgotten, but rather that it 
was only more corredtly copied. Of the for¬ 
mer kind few inftances, in this country, now 
remain ; of the latter, many very perfedt and 
beautiful fpecimens, as Weftminfter-abbey 
and the cathedrals of Litchfield and Saljfbury. 
Upon entering either of thofe vaft edifices, 
and viewing the vifto of columns ranging 
through it, all terminating in regular arches 
above, who is there but muft immediately be 
ftruek with their refemblance to a long and 
regular avenue of trees, whofe branches, in¬ 
termixing with each other over head, form a 
lofty embowering arch of natural verdure? 
The Gothic arches jndeed are not circular, 
like thofe of the Eaftj for, they univerfally 
terminate in a point, formed by the interfec- 
tion of two fegments. of a circle; but, in 
fome ftriclures of Warburton upon this fub- 
jedt, the reafon for their adopting that mode 
of fimfhing them is judicioufly explained s 
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for, after ofeferving that “ this northern peo¬ 
ple, (the direct defcendants of the old Scy¬ 
thians,) having been accuftomed, during the 
gloom of Paganifm,, to worftiip the Deity in 
groves, when their new religion required co¬ 
vered edifices, they ingenioufly projected to 
make them refemble groves as nearly as the 
diftance of architecture would permit—this 
great genius proceeds to obferve, in regard to 
the form of the Gothic arches, “ could thofe 
arches be other wife than pointed, when the 
workmen were to imitate that curve, which 
branches of two oppofite trees make by' their 
infertion with one another ? Or could the co¬ 
lumns be otherwife than fplit into diftinCt 
fhafts, when they were to reprefent the hems 
of a clump of trees growing clofe together ? 
Oh the fame principles they formed the 
fpreading ramification of the hone-work in 
the windows of the Gothic cathedral, and the 
ftained glafs in the interfaces ; the one to re¬ 
prefent the branches, and^he other the leaves, 
of an opening grove, while both together 
concurred to preferve that gloomy light which 
infpires religions reverence and dread.”* A- 
mong the other diftinguifhed features in the 
pharacler of Gothic architecture, it falls more 
immediately 

* See a note of Bi/hop Warburton upon Pope’s Epiftles. 
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immediately within my province to notice 
once more thofe lofty fpires and pinnacles, 
which, like the minarets of the Turkifh 
xnofques, fo univerfally decorate them, and 
which I cannot but confider as relics of the 
ancient predominant folar fuperftition. 

From the preceding ftri&ures, it is evident 
how powerful an influence the philofophy 
and phyfical fpeculations of the ancients had 
upon their modes of conftru6ting facred 
buildings. This muft be equally apparent to 
the reader into whatever country he darts his 
retrofpe&ive glance; whether he furveys the 
pyramids of Deogur and Tanjore, or the 
more lofty and fpacious ones of Egypt j whe¬ 
ther he ranges among the dark verandas of 
Elephanta, whofe winding ailes, cluftering 
columns, and fecluded chapels, bring to his 
memory the myflerious rites of initiation, or 
wanders by moon-light through the umbrage¬ 
ous recefles of holy groves, devoted to the 
fame gloomy fuperftition ; whether the arched 
vaults of S>alfette refound with hymns to Sur- 
ya, or the praifes of Mithra, entering the 
vernal figns, (hake the fplendid Median cavern, 
where his fculptured image flamed aloft, and 
the orbs of heaven revolved in an artificial 
planifphere; whether the ftupendous oval of 
Jaggeraaut 
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Jaggerriaut attrafl his attention j the vaft qua¬ 
drangles of Seringhatn; the lofty diverging 
croffes of Benares and Mathura the domes 
of the Zoroaftrian fire-temples; or, finally, 
the jrand .Pantheon of Rome, the fabrication 
of aftronomy and mythology combined: on 
every review, and from every region, accumu¬ 
lated proofs arife how much more extenfively 
than is generally imagined the defigns of the 
ancients in architecture were affected by their 
fpeculations in aftronomy and their wild 
mythological reveries. 

End of the Dissertation on the earlieft 
Species of oriental Architecture. 


I re-commence my obfervations on the 
buildings that border on the Nile by lament¬ 
ing that the pyramids of Sacarra were not 
earlier noticed by me. There are three that 
principally attract attention, and two of 
them are of a form widely different from 
thofe of Geza. The firft is built in four te¬ 
gular ftories, growing lefs in proportion as 
they rife higher; and, as the whole is cafed, 
according to Pococke, with hewn ftone,* its 
original 


• Pococke, vol, i. p. 50. 
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original covering, and yet is formed with 
fteps for afcending the fummit, the feme ar¬ 
gument, though that argument is by no 
means proved, will not hold againlfc its be¬ 
ing ufed as an obfervatory, as has been ap¬ 
plied to the greateft pyramid of Geza, viz. 
that it was once cafed over with a fmooth 
fheet of polilhed marble, which rendered fuch 
afcent to its apex fcarcely poffible. The fe- 
cond, it is very remarkable, is formed precife- 
ly after the falhion of the ancient Deogur 
pyramid, engraved, by Mr. Hodges’s obliging 
permiffion, in this volume, of which, the 
reader may obferve, that the body bulges out 
towards the centre. The third of thefe pyra¬ 
mids refembles thofe of Geza, and is of a 
magnitude not inferior. The fecond pyramid 
here defcribed Mr. Norden notices as far the 
moft ancient in appearance of any of the great 
pyramids of Egypt, and he declares he fhould 
without hefitation pronounce it to be fo.* 
This is a circumftance highly deferving the 
confideration of both the Egyptian and Indian 
antiquary. A comparifon of the Deogur py¬ 
ramid with thofe of Saccara, engraved in 
Norden’s 6ift plate, (for that in Pococke is 
lefs accurate,) will convince the reader of th$ 

exatt 

* Norden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, vol. ii. p. 14- 
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etaft uniformity, above aflerted to exift, in 
the ftyle of the architecture of thefe two moil 
ancient nations. 

The moil important ruin in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Thebes is Medinet-Habu, which Po- 
cocke confiders as the remains of the old 
Memnonium ; but our Egyptian travellers 
defcribe that temple as only a vaft mafs of 
mouldering veftibules,, columns, "and coloffal 
ftatues, extending over near half a league of 
ground, all entirely fubverted, except one 
moft magnificent portal, engraved in Nor- 
den’s 99th plate, which the Arabs have made 
the gate of their city, a portal which indeed 
is truly ftupendous, and demonftrates what 
the ftrufture, when complete, muft ancient¬ 
ly have been. The next majeftic and more 
perfe< 5 t edifice is the fuperb temple of EiT- 
nay, the old Latopolis, of which the rea¬ 
der is here prefented with a correff eu-* 
graving from the laft-mentioned writer; 
and the following account of it is princi¬ 
pally taken from his ‘own defcription. The 
temple of Eflhay is an oblong fquare, 
and is enclofed on three lides with walls of 
great thicknefs. The front is open, and pre- 
fents to view fix large fluted columns, having 
capitals decorated with palm-leaves. Egh- 
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teen other columns, equally large beauti¬ 
ful, ranging in regular order behind-tbofe in 
front, fupport a roof compofed of itntnenfe 
ilabs of fculptured marble. A channelled 
border runs all round the top of the edifice ; 
the whole ftrufUire is in the higheft Hate of 
j rcfervation, and is covered, both on .'the in- 
fide and outfide, with innumerable hierogly¬ 
phics that feem to be of the raoft ancient 
kind. M. Savary, in 1779, vifited this au~ 
guft temple, and found it full of the accu¬ 
mulated dung and filth of the cattle which 
the Arabs fodder in it; for^ thofe barbarians, 
he adds, do not blulh to make cow-lfalls of 
the finefl; monuments of ancient Egypt.* 

On the fame plate I have cauled to be en¬ 
graved the ruins of Komombu, the ancient 
Ombos. Half buried behind a mountain of 
fand on one hand, fays Mr. Norden, and ob- 
®fcured by many miferable cottages on the 
other j yet all this does not prevent the curious 
traveller from being able to contemplate with 
wonder and delight thefe beautiful ruins. 
The building refts upon ttventy-three co¬ 
lumns, well wrought and adorned with hi¬ 
eroglyphics. The ftones that ferve to cover 
the top ate of a prodigious fize; and we clear¬ 
ly 

• Letters on Egypt, vol. ii. p. 67. 
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iy, that the architrave, which at prefent is 
fplit in two, anciently confifted of a fingle 
ftone. The columns have more than twenty- 
four feet in circumference, and are greater 
than thofe of Medinet Habu.* It is to be 
lamented, he adds, that this edifice cannot 
fubfift long, fince two fades of it alone are 
difcernibie, and that barely ; the upper part 
is covered with earth j and the columns* as 
Well as the building, are three parts under¬ 
ground. ~ Dr. Pococke, on this ruin, ob- 
fer.ves, that the capitals of the columns are in 
the bell Egyptian tafte, adorned with leaves; 
and there feemed to him to have been ancient¬ 
ly before the temple fuch a grand gate as that 
before defcribed at Thebes, of which he is of 
opinion the detached building on the South- 
Weft (likewife engraved on the plate here pre¬ 
fen ted to the reader) formed a part. 

After all that has been obferved, relative to 
the high proficiency in aftronomy of the E- 
gyptians and other Oriental nations, it would 
be exceedingly improper to pafs by Syene, 
the prefent Affouan, fituated, fays Pocoeke, 
exactly under the tropic of Cancer j and the 
celebrated solstitial well of its ancient 
obfervatory, the ruins of which are defcribed, 
Kkff and 

* Norden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, vol. ii. p. 95. 
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and a plan of them given, in that writer. w 
The oblervatory is an ancient'edifice with a- 
pertures at the top, t© let in the folar light,, 
and windows fronting the Eaft. The well 
beneath, for aftronomkal obfervations r Strabo 
informs us,, was funk to mark precisely the 
period of the fumrfter folftiee, on that day, 
when the ftile of the fun-dial, at noon, cafts- 
no ftiadow > on that day, when the beam of 
the vertical fun, darting direftly tothie bottom 
of the well, the entire image of its orb was 
remedied from the illumined fkrfaee of the 
tranfparent water.-f 

We now approach the famous cataradfo of 
the Nile, and, confequentlv r the end of our 
fpeculative excurfion. up this mighty river. 
The temples of Elephantina and of Philae a- 
lone remain to be noticed } and objedls, the pro¬ 
per inveftigatkm of which would require a vo¬ 
lume, muft be difcufled in a few pages. Ele¬ 
phantina is ah iiand of no great extent, fitu- 
ated near the Weftefn fihore of the Nile • it is 
celebrated in daffical hiftory for the venerated 
fhrine of the ferpCht Cnuphis, or Cnepby which 
k contained } and, for its Kilometer,, a vaft ftone 
tube, by Which the degrees of the increafe 
-.«* of 

• See Pococke’s Egypt, vd. i. p. and plate 48. 

■f Strabo, lib. xvii. p.’8l^ 
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fcf the waters of the Nile were meafured, and 
thence proclaimed throughout Egypt. The 
temple of CrtUphis is a moft fuperb but ruined 
edifice, the top of which, according to Noc- 
den, as well as one of its fides, is now cover¬ 
ed with drifted earth and fond* A vaft Wail 
feems anciently to have fecliided from human 
view a temple devoted to the profoundeft myf- 
teries of the ancient religion of Egypt s for* 
Pococke defcribes that wall as built at a very 
fmali diftance from the body of the temple* 
and thus conftru&ed, he remarks* (a remark 
frequently occurring ift the courfe of his work 
in confequence of his having obferved fimilat 
gloomy partitions and winding avenues ad¬ 
joining to or furrounding almoft all the tent- 
pies of Egypt,) “ to carry on fome arts to de¬ 
ceive the people.”* Undoubtedly rites fimilaf 
to thole before defcribed to have been celebra¬ 
ted in the gloomy ailes and ranging receffesof 
the facred Indian caverns, and, in fucceeding 
ages, at Eleufis, were there performed} the 
rites of initiation, the myfteries of ferpent- 
worfhip, the emblem of regeneration and of 
eternity. And here we cannot refrain froth 
again remarking how extenfively that exprefi* 
five fymbol was adopted over all the ancient 
K kff i world. 

* Pococke, y® 1 . i. p. ill. 
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world. It for ever occurs, in a thodfan’d 
modifications of its finuous body dn nearly 
all the ftatues of thofe caverns, and is a fa¬ 
vourite emblem: in all the religious feftivals of 
India. In the awful arid tremendous rites of 
Mithra, which will hereafter be at large un¬ 
folded in the chapter of Hindoo penances and 
purifications, a ferpent was thrown into the 
bofom of the candidate, in token of his ha¬ 
ving caft off the veftments of earthly impuri¬ 
ty, in the fame manner as that reptile annu¬ 
ally changes its fkin, and renews its vigour. 
The Phoenicians adorned the lofty temples of 
Tyre with this emblem, which was there feei* 

' fufpended on high, and encircling iri its genial 
folds the mundane egg, or lymbol of the u- 
niverfe. The great Chinefe dragon, diftinft 
with yellow feales, is the fame identical mun¬ 
dane ferpent. The Egyptians, we fee, exalt¬ 
ed the ferpent to the rank of Deity itfelf. 
The Northern aftronomers of Afia fixed the 
vaft form of the Lucidus Anguis orrthe fphere 
of the heavens j and the Indo-Scythian Druids* 
their defendants, ftamped k on the terref- 
trial fphere, by portraying its waving folds oh 
twenty-four acres of the wide champaign of 
Abury. What rs not the leak remarkable clr- 
cumffance, in regard to-this wonderful ani- 

mai,. 
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ttial, is, that it makes a confpicuous figure a- 
, sjiong the few fymbolical references allowed of , 
in the nobler fyftem of our own theology; 
for, the ferpent is at once the emblem of the' 
malignant dejlrcyer and the beneficent healer 
of the human race. 

The ferpent Cneph, the more im mediate ob¬ 
ject of our prefent difquifition, was, in faff, 
the Agathodaimon of the Egyptians ; the 
word fignifies winged. The true Oriental 
primitive bifhop Cumberland has enabled me 
to give in another part of thefe volumes } and 
thence a wonderful and decided proof wili a- 
rife, not only of ray aflertion in a former 
page,* that the Cneph of Egypt and the ,Na- 
rayen of India, both defcribed, in their re- 
fpedtive mythologic fyftems, as blue stherial 
beings with wings, hovering over primordial 
waters, are the fame; but by it the. final, the 
grand, object (not perhaps vifible to every 
reader) of this Difquifition will be demonftra- 
ted, viz. the evident relation which they both 
bear to the true theology, and to that purer, 
that eternal. Spirit, which, at the begin- 
K kff 3 ning 

* See, of the Theological Diflertatlon, the firJft chapter, and 
F 2 g e 39 1 » where that parallel between Cneph and Narayen 
firft takes place, which i» here continued, and will be concluded 
hereafter.. 
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ning of time, floated upon the Chaos and 
jfnade it prolific. Thofe who choofe to cavil* 
and call thefe lucubrations defultory and tend¬ 
ing to no ufeful purpofe, becaufe they may not 
comprehend the fcope of my argument and 
the extenfive plan formed in my own mind for 
the unravelling of certain grand and ftupen- 
dous truths, darkened by Afiatic. mythology, 
and dormant amidft the rubbifh of pagan hif- 
tory, may perhaps finally be convinced of the 
inj office of fufpicions fo rafhly formed and 
cenfures fb inconfiderately beftowed. 

The term Cneph, according to a different 
writer,'* means the greateft good, which is 
the true character of the Agathodaimon, the 
good fpirit by which the world is eherifhed 
and invigorated. They made the ferpent his 
fymbol; and, in time, adored the fymbol in-? 
ffead of the objedt fymbolized. The temple 
of Cneph therefore, the fupreme fpirit, he- 
came in time the temple of the ferpent Cnu.. 
phis, a word which appears to be only a cor¬ 
ruption of the former j or, if the reader fliould 
rejedt that idea, he may find its origiiiin the 
Arabic word Canopha, which Golius inter-, 
prets covered) protected, whence our Englifh 
word campy. This mu ft fyffice for the pfe* 

fent* 

° Jab!oi>jki in Palaii. iBgypt. tom. i. in voce Cneph. 
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Sent, an relation to that Cneph, concerning 
whom i'o much hereafter will occur. Eufe- 
bius, however, acquaints us that at Elephan- 
tina they adored another deity in the figure of 
a man, in a fitting pofture, painted blue, ha¬ 
ving the head of a ram* with the horns of a 
goat encircling a dilk. The deity thus de¬ 
fer i bed is plainly of aftronomical origin a de¬ 
noting the power of the fun in Aries. It is 
however exceedingly remarkable that Pococke 
actually found, and on his 48th plate -has en¬ 
graved, an antique coloSal fiat-ue of a man, 
fitting in the very front of this temple, with 
his arms folded before him, and bearing in 
each hand a very fmgular kind of lituus, or 
crofter. The bead of this figure, like its body, 
is human: its high cap reprefents a cone, 
the ancient emblem of the fun ; and formerly, 
perhaps, the ffatue might have been painted 
blue, and decorated with emblems fimilar to 
ihofe deferibed by Eufebius.* 

The myfterious gloom* apparent about this 
temple, Jed Norden to think it fepulchral,. 
and hence he miftakes a large fquare table, 
quite plain and without any infeription, 
landing in the centre,” which was doubtlefs 
the altar on which the Deity adored, or his 
K k-f-rj- 4 ftatue, 

• See Eufebii Prasp. Evang. p. 116. 
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ffatuc, flood, for a tomb-ftone that covered 
ibme urn or mummy depofited below.® A 
eloifter, he informs us, runs all round the 
inf-de cf the building, and it is fupponed 
through its whole length by Columns. It is 
entered through two grand gates, the one to 
incr, the other to the North ; another proof 
of uniformity in the ideas of thofe who formal 
the ancient caverns, to which Porphyry, cited 
before, alludes, and thofe who built the Egyp¬ 
tian temples. He adds, that the walls are co¬ 
vered with hieroglyphics of the moft ancient 
hind, are bedawbed with dirt, and blackened 
with the fmoke of fires, which the fhepherds 
have kindled there. As it cannot, however, 
be fuppofed, that, immediately under the tro- 
pic of Cancer, many fires were ever neeefla- 
ry to warm the fhivering fhepherd, it is more 
reafonable to conclude, that thofe walls were 
blackened with the fmoke of Former facrifices, 
and the incenfe that was kept continually burn¬ 
ing. It is probable, that this temple had o- 
ther magnificent colonnades and portals, and 
that we fee but its majeftic fragments $ for, 
Pococke defcribes, about the ntiddleof the 
ill and, the remains of a ftately gate of red 
granite, finely adorned with hieroglyphics, 

which 

f See Norden, vol. ii. p. 101* 
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which he fuppofes to have been one of the 
grand entrances of the ferpent’s temple.* 

We ahive, at length, at El Heir, the ancient 
Phile, the boundary of our voyage j and the 
very name offers no inconfiderable matter of 
refle&ion. From its ancient appellation, its 
modern Arabic name, in faff, does not vary ; 
except in the mode of writing it; for, Ei 
Heiff, read in the European manner, as the 
latter Greeks read, from left to right, wilL 
turn out to be no other than Phile. I fay 
the latter Greeks, becaufe the more ancient 
method of writing, even in Greece, was not 
always from left to right; fince there are ma¬ 
ny ancient Greek coins and monuments, 
which evince, that, like the Arabians them- 
felves, they at firft followed the ffyle of wri¬ 
ting in ufe among the Egyptians and Phoeni¬ 
cians, from whom, by means of Cadmus, 
they obtained them. Afterwards, indeed, 
they adopted that curious method of writing 
alternately from the right Hand to the left, 
and from the left to right, called Buctt^o^ov, 
or after the manner in which furrows are 
ploughed by oxen; of which method alio 
there are monumental infcriptions yet remain¬ 
ing. 


f Pocockc, vol. i. p. 118. 
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ing * An ancient writer affects, that from,, 
this way of writing the Latin word verfus 
was derived ; mrfus vulgo vocari, quia fic 
fcribebant antiqui, ficut aratur terra, quos et 
hodie ruftici verfus vocant.-j- It is not itn- 
pofiible, however, that this mode oL writing 
might he derived from theJirephe-zn&mti/lropbe 
of the ancient poets, when they fang the praifes 
of Apollo, whofe priefhs were accuflomed to 
dance round his altars, firft from the right 
hand, and then back again from the.left, in 
imitation of his own fuppofed motion in the 
heavens. We have in this inftance frefh evi¬ 
dence how much, in all (acred, concerns, 
their conduct was inftuenced by their agrono¬ 
mical fpeculations. 

Pliile is a fmall ifland, fcareely half 4 league 
in circumference, immediately bordering on 
Ethiopia and the catara&s. It is repreiented 
as exceedingly high land, rugged and broken, 
but abounding “ with fuperb antiquities.”^ Its 
whole rocky coaft is cutout in the form of a 
wall, lofty and of yaft tbicknefs, with what 
appeared to our travellers to be baltious and 
fortifications. 

- Confuit the Sigsean and other infcrijJUOtta in Mr. Chilhull’s 
Andquitates Anatica 1 , p. 126. 

f Uidor. Orig. lib. vi. cap. 14. 

} Norden, voi. ii. p. 122. 
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fortifications.* It enclofed the moft facred, as 
the Egyptians thought, of all depofits, the 
relics of Ofiris, and the whole illand was ef- 
teemed to be confecrated ground. In the 
Thebaid, there could not be a more folemn 
oath taken than that by the remains of Ofiris, 
inhumed in the hallowed ifland of. Phile.*]* 
The travellers, fo often cited above, de- 
fcribe the ruins of what they denominate 
two temples; but as, according to Pococke, 
the ifland itfelf does not exceed a quarter of 
a mile in length, or half a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, we may reafonably conclude 
that the two ftru&ures deferibed are only 
the more prominent feftions of one vaft edi¬ 
fice, of which the fmaller portions and the 
connetting lines are loft amidft the inroads 
of oblivious time and the rubbilh accumu¬ 
lated by the fubverfion of fuch mighty ruins. 
The principal entrance into this temple was 
on the North fide, and .it was under a grand 
Pyramidal gate, with a lofty obelilk of red 
granite on each fide within a the fymbols of 
Ofiris, whole relics were preferved there. 
This noble gate, and all the walls of the 
temple, are richly covered with hieroglyphics 
in the belt ftyle, among which is more parti¬ 
cularly 

• Pococke, vol. i, p. izo. f Diod. Sic. lib.i. p. 19. 
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eifhrly and frequently difeerniMe the figure 
•' f the (he red hawk, another fyrabol of the 
hcodioeat Ofuis ; and the occasion- of its 
bring lb will prefcntly be explained, as well 
as the mythologic hiftory, to which nearly 
all the facred animals and plants of Egypt, 
engraved or painted in their temples, have 
reference. On the plates of Norden, beyond 
the grand entrance, may be diftin&ly traced 
intei ior courts, and long colonnades of pil¬ 
lars, beautifully wrought, with-' varied'capi¬ 
tals, of which fpecimens are exhibited in a 
feparate engraving j capitals, which; though 
fabricated long before the Grecian orders were 
invented, this author a Herts, and the designs 
demonftrate, in contradiction to all that has 
been advanced concerning the total want of 
fade and genius in the Egyptian architecture, 
“ to be of the utmoft delicacy.’'® 

Throughout the whoie of this famous 
bland, where anciently the foiemn and myfte- 
rious rites of Ifis were celebrated with fucli 
diftinguifhed pomp and fplendor, there ap¬ 
peared to Mr. Norden to run fubterraneous 
padages. He attempted to defeend feveral of 
the fteps. that led down into them, but was 
prevented, by the filth and rubbilh with which 

they 

O See Norden, vol. ii. p. 127,' and Pocoeke, vol. i. p. 12W 
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they were filled, from penetrating to any depth. 
It was probably in thofe gloomy avenues, fo 
fimilar to the cavern-excavations of India, 
that the grand and myftic arcana cf ■ this god- 
defs were unfolded to the adoring afpirant $ 
while the folemn hymns of initiation refound¬ 
ed through the long extent of thofe ftoriy 
recedes. It was there that fuperftkion at 
midnight waved high her flaming torch be¬ 
fore the image of Ifis, borne in proceffion ; 
and there that her chofen priefts, in holy ec- 
ftafy,' chanted their fweetefl fymphonies. 

This defeription of the proudeft temple,, 
and this allufion to the fecret rites of Ifis, 
will naturally induce the reader to turn his 
eye to the page of Apuleius, who was initia¬ 
ted into them, and whofe relation will ferve as 
introduftory to that ample inquiry into the 
phyfical theology and animal worfhip of E- 
gypt, with which it is my intention to con¬ 
clude this chapter. The whole inftitution, 
though not without a deep moral and theolo¬ 
gical meaning, independent of the phyfical 
allegory, bore immediate allufion to the pro- 
greffive ftages of agriculture, and the paflaga 
of the fan, or Ofiris, from one tropic to the 
other. The fecret procefs by which prolific 
mature, or Ifis, matures the embryo-feed, com¬ 
mitted 
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roitted to its bofom, was in thofe rites 
Irioufly, but exprelftvely, fymbolized by grains 
of wheat or barley, depofited in covered baf- 
kets and confecrated vafes, borne about by the 
pnefts, into which no curious eye wa£ per¬ 
mitted to penetrate* The departure of the 
fun for the cold Northern figns was announ¬ 
ced by bitter wailings and lamentations of the 
priefts, who bemoaned Ofiris as if deceafed* 
and IfiSj for a time deferred by her lord* 
Darknefs, therefore, the deep incusvbentdark- 
nefs that wraps the wintry horizon,. (for it 
was at the winter-solstice that thefe cele¬ 
brations were invariably performed,) was 
made to involve the fubterraneous vault, and 
the flings of famine goaded the afpirant, faint¬ 
ing with the long abflinence, enjoined previ- 
oufly to initiation. During all this melancholy 
procefs, according to Plutarch, a gilded Apis* 
or facred bull, the fymbol of Ofiris, was ex- 
pofed to the view of the people, covered with 
black lawn, in token of the imagined deceafe 
of the god of Egypt.* All of a hidden the 
furrounding darknefs was diffipated by, the 
glare of torches, borne aloft by priefts, who 
were arrayed in white linen veftments, which 
reached down to their feet, and who preceded 

the 

• Plutarch de Ifide ct Ofiridc, p. 366. 
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the difc'oitfolate Ids, anxioufly exploring her 
loft hnlbbfidr Other priefts, arrayed in fimi- 
hr ftolds Of virgin white, followed after. The 
firft prieft tarried a lamp, burning with un¬ 
common fplendour, ahd fixed in a boat of 
goldthe emblem of Ofiris failing round the 
world in the facred fcyphus. The fecond! 
prieft bore two golden altars, flaming to his 
honour and that of his queen. The third 
prieft in one hand carried a -^iXm-branchy cu- 
rioufly wrought in foliated gold j in the other, 
the magic wand, or caduceus, of Hermes. 
The fourth prieft carried a fmall palm-?rav 
the branch matured to its perfect growth. 
This plant, budding every month, I have be¬ 
fore obferved, was an emblem of the moon j 
the branch, I conceive, fymbolized that orb 
in its increafe j the tree, the full-orbed moon. 
The fame prieft carried alfo a golden vafe ini 
the form of a pap, which contained, fays 
Apukins, the facred milk, the milk, I ap¬ 
prehend, of the Dea Multimamma, the many- 
breafted mother, by which univerfal nature is 
nourifhed. The fifth prieft carried the golden 
van, the myftica vannus Iacchi, by which the 
ripened corn w r as to be winnowed. And the 
fixth and laft prieft carried the facred amphora, 
©r vafe with two handles, whence copious li¬ 
bations 
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bhtions of generous wine, .the gift, of Of:ri5 
and Ifis, or, in other words, of Bacchus and 
Ceres, were poured out in honour of the ce- 
leftial donors.* Tins folernn feftival conti¬ 
nued during four complete days, by which 
were fliadowed out the four wintry months, 
when Gfiris was imagined to be found, and his 
fuppofed return to the Southern figns, by 
which His, or nature, was rejoiced and ve¬ 
getation invigorated, was hailed withburfts 
of joy and fongs of triumph. Theprocef- 
fion now emerged, like the riling beam of 
Ofiris, from the darknefs of the nether he¬ 
rn ifphere, and the gloomy damps of fubterra- 
neous caverns were exchanged for the vivifying 
warmth of a vernal fun. AH ranks apd ages 
mingled in the feftive dance; garlands of freih 
flowers decorated every head, and mirth fate on 
every brow. Rich unguents and coftly per¬ 
fumes were difperfed in profufion around. 
Some waked the melodious pipe; others 
played on the golden and filver fiftra; while 
others again, in tranfport, fmote the Thebaic 
harp of wondrous flrufture and of magic po- 
tency.-f- 

Had 

* .Apuleii Metamorph. vol.ii. llb.il. p. 262. Edit. Bipont, 

f See engravings of two Thebaic harps in the firft volume of 
Mr. Bruce’s Travels. 
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Had the extenfive hiftory, to which thefe 
differ rations are only introductory, allowed 
me fufficient leifure, I had formed the defign 
of comparing throughout the famous treatife 
of Plutarch, on the fuperftitious worfliip an¬ 
ciently paid to Ofiris and lfis, with the ac¬ 
counts of the Indian mythology and the rheo¬ 
logic rites, detailed to us in the page of M. 
Sonnerat and our more accurate countryman 
Mr. Wilkins. That treatife contains a vaft, 
but confufed, mafs of matter relative to the 
ancient theology of the oriental world; on 
.the whole highly inftruCtive, but ill arranged 
and digefted j and, as is fufficientiy evident, 
fcarcely underftood by the author himfelf. 
The whole treatife is probably a mythological 
hiftory of the earlieft fovereigns and heroes , 
of Egypt, under the fabulous characters of 
Oftris, ids, Orus, and Typhon, reprefented by 
fymbols emblematical of their refpeCfive pow¬ 
ers, and the good or ,evil qualities poffeffed 
by them. Indeed Plutarch confirms this fup- 
pofition, by exprefily afferting, that the in¬ 
tention of the inftitution of the Egyptian 
rites and myfteries was, “ to preferve the 
znemory of fome valuable piece of hiftory, 
Vol. I. LI* or 
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or to rcprefent to us fome of the grand phe¬ 
nomena of nature.”* 

The precife period when the Egyptians 
began firlf to darken the page of genuine his¬ 
tory, by blending with it the fables of mytho¬ 
logy, was probably that moment of national 
infatuation when they bagan to deify deceafed 
mortals; when they began to worftiip ,the 
hoft of heaven, and regard with veneration 
the elements of nature.; for, in fa£l, their 
deities aimofc entirely confifted of canonized 
heroes, planers, ftars, and elements, fym- 
bolically fculpturcd in their temples. At 
whatever period, however, the Egyptian hie- 
roglyphies were nrft invented, their original 
meaning was fcarcely known, even to the 
priefts themfelves, at .the sera of the invafion 
of Cambyfes: and, at the time when the 
Macedonian invader eredted Alexandria, pro¬ 
bably out of the ruins of Memphis, the 
knowledge of them was wholly obliterated 
from their minds. The reader, who may 
not have -perilfed Kircher and other antiqua¬ 
ries on the fubject, will be able to form lome 
idea of their general defignation and intention 
from the following account, given by Plu¬ 
tarch, concerning thofe on the portal of the 

temple 

° Plutarch de Hide et Oiiride, p. 20, edit. Squire. 
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temple of Minerva, at Sais. The iirft, in or? 
der, of the hieroglyphics engraven on that 
portal, was an infant ; next to him was 
fculptured an old man ; next followed a 
hawk ; then a fish; and, laftlv, 4 sea¬ 
horse. The meaning of this hieroglyphic 
infcription he afierts, probably on the exprefs 
authority of the priefts of that temple, was 
as follows ; “ Oh ! yqu, who are coming into 
the world, and you, who are going out of it, 
know that the Deity abhors immodefty.” 4-nd 
he thus explains the fymbols that delignated the 
precept: by the infant were {ignified thofe who 
are coming into life, or the young; by the old 
man, thofe who are going out of it, pr the 
aged ; the hawk was their raoft common fym- 
bol of Ofiris, or God; the filh was an ani¬ 
mal which the Egyptians held in abhorrence, 
becaufe it had relation to that fea, the cruel 
Typhon, which {wallowed up their beloved 
Nile, for which reafon alfo they thought 
every affociation with pilots induced pollu¬ 
tion ; while by the fea-horfe was typified 
impudence, that creature being affirmed, by 
naturalists, firft to flay his fire, and after- 
v/ards to violate his dam. Confonant to this 
mode of fymbolizing ran the whole ftream 
<?f the Egyptian theology; and, inexaft unifon 
h 1* 2 with 
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with it, the univcrial tenor of Plutarch’s 
philofophical efiay accords. Every thing is in¬ 
volved in the veil of allegory and phyfics. Thus 
Ofiris, being the firft great and good principle, 
and water, according to the doctrine both of 
Hermes and the Grecian Thales, the firft 
principle of things, is reprefented of a black 
colour; becaufe water is black y and gives a 
bla -i: tint to every thing with which it is 
mingled. Again, water, or the principle of 
abundant moifture in human bodies, caufes 
generation, and therefore, in another refpect, 
is a proper fymbol of Ohris, the fource of 
nutrition and fecundity. For inftance, ob- 
ferves Plutarch, in young and vigorous per- 
fens, in whom moifture preponderates, the 
hair is black and bulhy, while in wrinkled 
age, where moifture is deficient, the hair is 
thin and grey. Hence the Mnevis, . or facred 
ox of Heliopolis, the fymbol of Ofiris was 
black } while the land of Egypt itfelf derived 
the name of Chemia (a term explained in the 
preceding chapter) from the blacknefs of its 
fat and humid foil. On this account, Ofiris 
is fometimes delineated on coins and fculp- 
tures fitting on the leaf of the lotos, an 
aquatic plant; and, at other times, failing 
with dfis in a boat round that world which 

fubfifts 
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fubfiflts and is holden together by the per¬ 
vading power of humidity. 

In various preceding paffages we have feen 
how remarkably, in many points, the charac¬ 
ters of Ofirs and Seeva agree; and, if the 
charatf ers of the Egyptian and Indian deities 
thus coincide, no lefs do many of the peculiar 
rites with which they are honoured. 

Manv of the circumftances more immedi¬ 
ately parallel have been already noticed, and 
many additional will be pointed out here¬ 
after. It may, with truth, be remarked, in' 
regard to the mythology of thefe refpective 
nations, that the general principles upon 
which it is founded are nearly the fame; 
although the objeft, by which their concep¬ 
tions are fymbolized, occafionally vary. To 
prefent the reader with a remarkable inftance 
of this in the cafe of Ifis, in her lunar 
character, and Chandra or the lunar orb 
perfonified by the Hindoos. I have already 
obferved, that, in Egypt, the fymbol of the 
moon was a cat ; whereas the fymbol of that 
fatellite, in India, is a rabbit. One reafon, 
afligned by Plutarch for the former fymbol,. 
was the contra&ion and dilatation of the pu- * 
pil of the eye of the former animal, which, 
he aflerts, grows larger at the full of tho 
L 1*3 moon. 
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moon, but decreafes with her w^niiig orb* 
There are, however, other reafons equally 
probable, and not lefs curious, mentioned 
by that author and in the fame page, for 
the adoption of the comparifon, which are 
the activity arid vigilance of that animal 
during the feafon of the night, the variegated 
colours which its fpotted flrin difclofes to the 
view, and its remarkable fecundity. Thefe 
latter peculiarities are equally exemplified in the 
rabbit of the Indian Chandra, and (hew 
a remarkable conformity of idea. 

Nearly all the animals and plants of Egypt 
were made ufe of in illuftration of their ever 
varying and complicated mythology. While 
fome were honoured as the rep refen tatives of 
benevolent, others were dreaded and abhorred 
as the fymbols cf malignant, deities. By 
thefe deities were principally meant the orbs 
of heaven; and, by the benevolence and 
malignity alluded to, were intended the be¬ 
nign or noxious influences which they filed. 

The boG was at once an emblem of vigi¬ 
lance and fidelity, and a fymbol of sirius, 
the dog-ftar, that cfeleftial barker, whofe he¬ 
liacal rifingj we have feen, announced the 
commencement of the new year; and, for 
my own part, I am inclined to think that the 

bull. 
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bull, equally facred to Ofiris and Seeva, was, 
after all, principally fymbolical of the bull 
(OF the zodiac, or fol in tauro. 

When the period of the inundation ap¬ 
proached, the figure ot Anubis, with a dog's 
head placed oil its (houlders, was exalted on 
high, as a fignal for the retreat of the natives 
to their artificial terraces, elevated beyond the 
utmoft height of the riling waters. This 
Anubis was the Mercury of the Egyptians, 
as is evident from the caduceus which he 
bears in his hand on s moft Egyptian fculptures j 
hence he was often called ’EfpjvaS/?, in other 
words, Mercury Anubis. Plutarch, when 
explaining upon aftronomical principles the 
mythology of Egypt, tells us, that, by Anubis, 
the Egyptians meant the horizontal circle, ' 
that feparates the invifible part of the world, 
which they called nepthys, from the vifible, 
to which they gave the name of Isis. If the 
reader Ihould be inclined to credit this aiTer- 
tion of Plutarch, and, carrying on the aftro¬ 
nomical allufion, Ihould be anxious to know 
the real meaning of the caduceus, which he 
conftantly bears, it falls to my province to 
unfold the real lignification of that miftaken 
fymbol, as it will hereafter largely to defcant 
on the true hiftory of this famous mythologic 
L 1 * 4 character. 
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chnra&er, who I have obferved is the gdd 
Bhood, of whom we read in the Indian hif- 
tory. The reader, who will take the trouble 
to tnm to page 297 and 29 B of the firftpart 
of this diflertation will find all the myftery 
laid open in the figure of the celeftiai ferpents, 
a fymbol by which, it is there obferved, the an- 
dents hieroglyphically defignated the fun’s 
path through the zodiac; and the circular curve 
defcribed by the moon’s orbit, to which the 
oriental aftronomers anciently gave the name 
of the dragon’s head, belly, and tail. 



Let him now take a pencil and draw the 
jftrait line of the equator through the centre 
of that circular figure, fo as that one part 
fihall pafs through the opening, called the 
moon’s afcending node, and the oppofite one 
called her defcending node , He has only to 
fuppofe 
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fuppofe the bodies of thofe, or fimilar Ter¬ 
pentine figures, lengthened and twilled round 
the line thus drawn, and he will have the 
true caduceus of Hermes $ of that god, who, 
being nothing elfe, in reality, but the horizon¬ 
tal circle perfonified, equally touches upon the 
confines of light and da'rknels, and is, there¬ 
fore, like the faithful dog, his fymbol on 
earth, equally vigilant by day and by night; 
of that god, who is the patron of thieves, 
whofe depredations are made by night; of 
that god, who is the conductor of departed 
fpirits to the region of Tartarus ; that is, in 
fpite of all the reveries of Gentile fuperftition, 
the inferior hemifphere, which is the only 
hell of the Afiatic theologians.* 

It is owing to this afped of Hermes towards 
the two hemifpheres, that, according to my- 
hologifts, one half of his face was painted 
fight, the other black and clouded; fince 
was fometimes in heaven and fometimes in 
*to’s realm. He is, therefore, drawn with 

the 

many ufcful hints on the allronomical mythology of 
e doos I am proud to acknowledge my Jailing obliga- 
tions n athan1el Brassey Halhid, who has 

^ ee ?h-eitigated that curious fubjeft, and who, I hope, will 
tie * nc ^by the fame ardent love of fcience which has in- 
UCC o become the decided and liberal patron of this un- 
e * fomc future period, to prefent the public with the 
refult o l r{) f oun( j an( j pjaborate refeurdies. 
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the ferpent-woven caduceus in his hand* 
alluding at once to North and South latitude; 
for, with that caduceus he alternately conduc¬ 
ed fouls to hell, or brought them up from 
thence, as he is defcribed by Virgil: 

—-Hoc animas ille evocat orCO 

Pallentcs, alias fub triftia tartara mittit. 

JEn. lib. 4« 

As an additional evidence, if any need be 
adduced, how intimate a connexion formerly 
fubfifted between the Egyptians and Indians, 
may be advanced the circumftance of the lion, 
lb much abounding in the hieroglyphics of the 
latter, and conferring the illuftrious title of 
sing on the families of her nobleft rajahs. The 
lion is rather a native of Africa than the Indian 
continent; and was, in a particular manner, 
the objeft of Egyptian regard, becaufe the 
Delta was inundated when the sun entered 
leo. It is on that account Plutarch remarks 
in this treatife, that the doors of the Egyp 
tian temples were ornamented with the e 
fancied jaws of lions. In this inftance, likew 
there is not only reference to that nf 
animal who ranges the terreftrial globe- le 
moft expreffive fymbol of dauntlefs fort,^ e * 
but direft and unequivocal allufion <t ^ le 
LION OF THE ZODIAC. 

The 
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The sphynx, an imaginary animal, com¬ 
pounded of the head and breads of a virgin, 
and the body of a lion, was holden through¬ 
out Egypt in the higheft edeem, not only 
becaufe it pointedly alluded to the power of 
the fame sun in the figns leo and virgo, but 
becaufe it was the fymbol of the moft facred 
and profound myfteries. Hence it arofe that 
the Egyptian prieds, who, by various fymbols, 
laboured to imprefs on the minds of their dif T 
ciples an awful and deep fenfe of the myfteries 
of religion, and the neceffity of obferving a 
profound fecrecy in regard to the fubjefts 
unfolded in the ceremonies of initiation, made 
the approaches to their temples through a long 
line of sphynxes, forming a folemn and ma- 
jeftic avenue to the abode of deity. On this 
account too upon the reverfe of mod of the 
coins on which either the Egyptian temples 
or deities are engraven, we obferve the figure 
of Harpocrates, the god of filence, danding 
with his finger placed on his mouth j “a 
proper emblem,” fays Plutarch, *.* of that 
moded diffidence and cautious filence which 
we ought ever to obferve in all concerns re¬ 
lative to religion.”* 

We fhould be filled with equal adonifh- 
ment and detedation of that idolatrous race 

for 

* Plutarch de Ifide et Ofiride, p 75. 
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for paying divine honours to fo impure an 
animal as the goat, under the name of 
Mendes, did we not know that Capricorn 
was one of the figns of the zodiac, and that 
the afterifin, denominated Gemini, was in 
the ancient oriental fphere defignated by two 
kids. It was not, therefore, the Goat, con- 
fidered merely as the fymbol of Pan, or the 
great prolific principle of nature perfonified, 
that was in their worlhip of that animal 
folely intended to be adored. Their veneration 
for the Goat was doubtlefs highly increafed 
by their aftronomical /peculations, and it was 
the fun in Capricorn and Gemini, who was 
the principal objedt of that devotion. Of the 
fame nature probably, and originating in the 
fame fource, was the worlhip paid to the 
sam, which was the emblem of the folar 
power in Aries. Canopus, the god of ma¬ 
nners, or rather the watery element, per¬ 
fonified, was another of their gods highly 
venerated j and we fhall fcarcely be furprifed 
when we find that, in the old Egyptian fphere, 
Canopus and Aquarius, or the Water-bearer, 
ARE THE SAME. Mythologies have been 
perplexed to find out the reafon of Scorpio 
being one of the figns of the zodiac; and 

even 
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even the ingenious reafon of the Abbe Le 
Pluche is not entirely fatisfa&ory,* In the 
old Egyptian fphere, that fign was diftin- 
guifhed by a Crocodile, and the crocodile was 
the fymbol of Typhon, the evil genius of Egypt 
and eternal adverfary of Ofiris, who was 
elevated to the zodiac under that emblem. 
Ifis was undoubtedly the firft Virgo of the 
celeftial fphere, and (he is there placed by that 
name. Sagittarius again, or the Archer, is, 
on the Egyptian fphere, called Nephte, and 
is there defignated as the armour-bearer of 
Ofiris, fimply by the fymbol of an arm, 
holding the weapons, that is, the flaming 
arrow, or penetrative ray, of Ofiris, the 
sun. Ofiris, the guardian genius and God of 
Egypt, in the hieroglyphics of that country, 
is frequently decorated with the head of the 
facred Ibis, or the ftork, an animal that 
preys upon the flying ferpents, which, in the 
fpring of the year, come in fwarms from 
Arabia, and would, if not destroyed, over- 
fpread and defolate the country. In the fign 
we denominate Cancer, Ofiris is again brought 
to our view on the fphere of Egypt, with the 
head of this guardian Ibis; but, as the fun 
begins to be retrograde in that fign, they. 

added 


See HiAoire da Ciel, vol. 1. p. 9. 
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added to it the tail of a crab; an animal 
that walks backward. The meaning of the 
former fymbol being gradually forgotten, it 
w«as expunged, and the whole body of Cancer 
being introduced, inftead of it, the frgn was 
denominated fiom it: but the true meaning 
of it is sol ketrogradus. The Libra of the 
zodiac is perpetually feen upon all the hiero¬ 
glyphics of Egypt, which is at once an 
argument of the great antiquity of that 
afterifm, and of the probability of its having 
been originally fabricated by the aftronomical 
Tons of fvlizraim. By the Balance they are 
fuppofed by fome to have denoted the equality 
of days and nights at the period of the fun’s 
arriving at this fign ; and by others it is 
aflerted, that the Balance was exalted to its 
ftation in the zodiac from its being the ufeful 
utenfil by which they meafured the height 
of the wateis of the Nile, to which Egyptian 
cuflom there may fojjibly be fome remote 
allufion in that palfage of holy writ, where 
the fublime prophet defcribes the Almighty as 
measuring the waters in the hollow of his band,.* 

I (hall not, at p relent, prolong thefe re¬ 
marks upon the zodiac of Egypt. It is my 
intention, in the firft volume of the historical 
section, 

f Xfaiah, xl. tu 
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section, to prefent the reader with an engra¬ 
ving of it, when he will fee the original fi¬ 
gures of which the afterifms, ufed from age to 
age, down to this day, to denote the zodiacal 
figns, are only contractions. Warburton has 
already remarked the refemblance which fome 
of them bear to the Egyptian hieroglyphics j 
and he particularly fpecifies it in the figns, 
Taurus, Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius. All 
thefe circumftances united may feem to 
demonftrate that the zodiac is entirely of 
Egyptian origin; but it will hereafter appear 
to be only fo in part. Like the Greeks, they 
altered the figures which were already formed, 
to agree with their own mythology. Let us 
now advert to fome other Egyptian fymbols 
that have an aftronomical allufion. 

One of the moft venerated and univerfal of 
the facred fymbols of Egypt, confpicuous in 
all their hieroglyphics, and decorating a thou- 
fand gems in the cabinets of Europe, was the 
ScARABiEUS, or beetle ; for, thefe animals 
being fuppofed, by naturalifts, to be all males, 
cafting the feed of generation into round balls 
of earth, as a genial nidus to mature it, and 
rolling them backward with their hinder feet, 
while they themfelves look directly forward, 
are confideted, as proper fymbols of the sun ; 

who. 
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who, during the period of his retrogradatlon 
ieems to proceed through the heavens in % 
dirc&ion contarry to the order of the figns. 

The crocodile was an animal fertile of iysn- 
bolical wonders, both in phyfics and agrono¬ 
my. Let the adorn (bed naturalift examine 
his mouth, and he will there find, fay they* 
360 teeth, the exa& number of the days of the 
ancient year. Let him count the number of the 
eggs which the female lays at a time, and the 
amount is 60, a number of great requed in 
the calculations of Afiatic aftronomers. It is 
very remarkable, in regard to certain animals 
and plants, that fome were highly venerated 
in one region of Egypt, and held in the ut- 
mod: detedation in another. The crocodile 
was one of thofe animals : for, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake Maeris, they were re¬ 
garded as facred, and there was a particular 
city devoted to their rites, and called, from, 
them, Crocodilopolis, though its more an¬ 
cient name was Arfinoe. Here there was a 
tame one always preierved with great care, at¬ 
tended by a train of priefts, who adorned his 
ears with jewels, and decked his body with 
ornaments of gold. The mod delicate viands 
were allotted for his food, while living; and, 
when dead, his body was embalmed, and bu¬ 
ried 
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ried with great funeral pomp. By the inha¬ 
bitants of Elepharitina, on the contrary, and, 
in general, throughout all Egypt befides, this 
animal was holden in the utmoft abhorrence; 
becaule Typhon, the evil genius or Egypt, 
was thought to have been changed into a cro¬ 
codile ; and, therefore, in their hieroglyphics, 
that animal was his fymbol. By Typhon, I 
have repeatedly obferved, mull be underftood 
whatever in nature was gloomy and malig¬ 
nant ; and he is, on that account, conftantly 
reprefented as the implacable enemy of Oliris, 
the fun, the fource of light and the fountain 
of benevolence. Ofiris was in the end de- 
flroyed by Typhon; and this probably gave 
occafion to another fymbol, recorded by Ho- 
rus-Apollo, of a nature exceedingly curious 
and deferving of notice. “ The crocodile,” 
he fays, “ in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, de¬ 
noted the east and the west, which were 
confidered as the extremities of the fun’s 
courfe.”* This circumftance in a very par¬ 
ticular manner denotes the intimate connec¬ 
tion fubfifling between their phyiical and 
theological fpeculations. They looked with 
horror on whatever limited the extent of the 
chearing beam and influence of their benefi- 
Vol. I. ‘ M»m* cent 

• Hori Apollcmi* Hieroglyphic*, p. 70. Edit. 1615. 
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cent Gfiris; and, as Typhon was his deflroyer, 
they, typified the eaft and weft, the boundaries 
of his courfe, by the crocodile, the acknow¬ 
ledged fyrnbol of Typhon- 

The Ibis, a bird refembling the ftork, with, 
a long neck and a curved beak, was holden 
among them in the higheft veneration, be- 
caufe, as recently obferved, it deftroyed the 
venomous brood of Hying ferpents, which, 
coming from Arabia at the commencement 
of the fpring, Ipread their fatal ravages 
through Egypt. There were alfo other curious 
realons for their regarding the Ibis with pe¬ 
culiar refpedt. The firft was of a phyfical 
kind; for, this bird, Plutarch relates, ori¬ 
ginally taught mankind the medicinal ufe of 
the clyfter, that being the method which it 
takes to cleanle and purge iticlf; and, for 
this purpofe, its extended neck and beak are 
well calculated. The fecond was founded on 
their ardent love of geometrical fhidies; for, 
according to the fame author, the fpace between 
its legs, when parted afunder as it walks, to¬ 
gether with its beak, forms a complete .equi¬ 
lateral triangle. The third refulted from their 
agronomical fpeculations; for, the black and 
white feathers of this bird are fo curioufly and 
alternately blended, as to furnifh to theatten- 
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tive deflator a lively reprefentation of the 
moon’s gibbolity. Under the'jmpulfe of the 
laft-mentioned fentiments, they thought the 
afpic, an infe£t that mpves along with great far 
jcility and glibnefs, without any perceptible or¬ 
gans for motion, to be a proper fymbol of the 
celeftial orbs, gliding fwiftiy, but filently, 
through the expanfe of heaven. A more than 
ufual fhare of veneration was paid to the 
Ichneumon, an animal diflinguifhed for the 
deadly hatred which it bore to the crocodile, 
whofe eggs it inftin6lively explored, gncl, by 
breaking them wherefoever it found them, 
prevented the increafe of that formidable and 
pernicious progeny of the Nile. 

But not only the race of animals, even the 
vegetable world received homage from the 
fervilely fuperftitious race of Egypt- The 
firfi: to be mentioned, as of all others the 
moft venerated, is the majeftic Lotos, in whofe 
corifecrated bofom Brahma was born, and 
Ofiris delights to float. This is the fubl;me„ 
the hallowed, fymbol that eternally occurs in 
oriental mythology j and, in truth, not with¬ 
out fubftantial reafon; for, it is itfelf a love¬ 
ly prodigy ! it contains a ireafure of phyflcal 
inftru&ion, and affords to the enraptured bo- 
tanift cxhayftlefs matter of amufement and 
M wi* 2 contemplation. 
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contemplation. No wonder, therefore, that 
the philofophizing Tons of Mizraim* adorned 
their majeftic ftruclures with the fpreading 
tendrils of this vegetable-; and made the am¬ 
ple expanding vafe that crowns its lofty 
ftem, the capital of their moft beautiful co¬ 
lumns. 

In a proceeding part of this fecond chapter 
of the Indian theology I cited Herodotus to 
prove in what high eftimation this plant was 
anciently holden in Egypt; and from M. 
Savary, quoted alfo in the fame page, we learn¬ 
ed that the fame veneration for this, plant con¬ 
tinues, at this diftant interval, to animate her 
opprefled progeny. We learn from the form- 
er that it was called the Lily of the Nile, 

from 


* The reader will perhaps be aftonilhed to hear that the term 
J'i'SA, the moll ancient and fcriptural name of Egypt, con- 
;:ar.tly occurs both as a title of honour and as an appellative in 
the moll ancient Sanfcreet books. Confult Afiatic Refeafches, 
vol. i. p. 270. And, as a farther proof of it, take the follow¬ 
ing paffuge in the Sacontala, p. 44, a drama, written a cen- 
'.aty before Chrifl, and allufeve to, as well as deferiptive of, 
events ar.d perfons ihppofed to have flourifhed a thouland years 
before even that remote *ra, whrm Hastinapura, as is pro¬ 
ved by the padage itfelf, was the capital of ail Hin- 
'•jostah. “O! Gautami, bid the two Misras, Sarngara- 
va and, Saradwata, make ready to accompany my child dacon- 
ula. Our father, Canna, is giving orders for the intended 
journey to Hastinapura,” where fhe was to wed thelndiaa 
emperor. 
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from its growing in abundance on the 
banks of that river ; and that the marfhes of 
the Delta were covered with it j that it was 
a moft majeftic plant riling fometimes two 
foot above the Water, having a calix like a 
large tulip, and diffufing an odour like that 
of the lily, and that there were two fpecies 
of it, the one bearing a white the other a 
bluifh flower.* To make this brief hiftory 
of the moft famous flower of Afia, upon which 
fo much has been already faid and fo much 
more muft occur in this work, complete, I 
fhall add the account of its wonderful proper-' 
ties, infetted by Mr. Knight, in his curious 
diflertation, concerning a kind of worjhip , in 
which it is a prominent fymbol, and which, 
degrading as it is, his pen has beft elucidated. 
“ This plant, he obferves, grows in the 
water, and, amongfl: its broad leaves, puts 
forth a flower, in the centre of which is 
formed the feed-veflel, fhaped like a bell, or 
inverted cone, and punctuated on the top 
with little cavities, or cells, in which the 
feeds grow. The orifices of thefe cells, being 
t o fmall to let the feeds drop out when 
rpe , fhoot forth into new plants, in the 
places where they were formed j the bulb 
M m* 3 of 

* Sec page 394 preceding. 
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of the vefTei ferving as a matrix td ttdtliifh 
them, until they acquire filch a degree of flfag- 
nitude as to burft it open, and teleafe them- 
felves; after which, like other aquatic weeds, 
they take root wherever the current depofits 
them. This plant, therefore, being thus pro¬ 
ductive of itfelf, and vegetating from its own 
matrice, Without being foftered in the earth, 
was naturally adopted as the fymbol of the 
productive power of waters, upon which 
the aftive fpirit of the Creator operated in 
giving life and vegetation to matter. We 
accordingly find It employed ill every part of 
the northern hemifphere, where the fymboli- 
cal religion, improperly (fays Mr.'Knight) 
denominated idolatry , does, or ever did, pre¬ 
vail. The facred images of the Tartars, Ja- 
panefej ar.d .rtdiaris, are almoft all placed 
upon it; of which numerous inftances occur 
in the publications of Krempfer, Chappe 
D’Auteroche, and Sortnerat.”* This plant is 
ilioft elegantly depicted in the Hefetopades, as 
the cooling flower, which is opprefled by 
the appearance of day, and afraid of the 
Itarsf’-f which, Mr. Wilkins obferves, alludes 
to tile circumftance of its fpreading its blof- 

foms 

* See.Mr. Knight, on the Phallic Wo'rlhip, p. 854 
f Heetopades, p. 282. 
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Toms only in the night; and, relative to this 
plant, there is a paffage exquifitely beauti¬ 
ful in the Sacontala, which, though I muft 
•cite it hereafter, when treating of the magic 
and palmeftry of the old brahmins, I am con¬ 
vinced will not offend by repetition. From 
this paffage, if Sir W. Jones, by the term 
ruddy , meant that the word fhould be under¬ 
stood in its ufual fignification, we fhould be 
induced to think that, in India, there was a 
third fpecies of the lotos, of which the leaves 
were of a dufky red tint. “ What!” ex¬ 
claims a prophetic Brahmin, “ the very palm 
of his hand bears the' marks of empire j and, 
whilft he thus eagerly extends it, {hows its 
lines of exquifite net-work, and grows like a 
-lotos, expanded at early dawn, when the ruddy 
fplendor of its petals hides all other tints in 
obfcurity.” Sacontala, p. 89. 

A very particular veneration anciently 
prevailed, as well in Egypt as Hindoftan, 
for the onion. Indeed, Mr. Forfter, in his 
Sketches of Indian Manners,* obferves, 
that it is introduced in the folemnities of reli¬ 
gious rites, in the latter country, to iinprefs, 
the greater awe upon the fpe&ators. Their 
veneration, however, for that vegetable, and 
M m* 4 their 

• See Mr. Forfter's Sketches inedited, p. 35. 
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their abftinence from it as food, does not 
ai he, as Mr. Crauford in his more extenfive 
Sketches jutlly remarks,'* becanfe its veins, or 
fibres, of a delicate red colour, rcfemble that 
blood, at the {hedding of which the Hindoo 
fhudders: this is not the reafon, nor has 
Mr. Crauford favoured us with it. It is aft ro¬ 
ne my that has ftamped celebrity and vene¬ 
ration on the onion ; for, on cutting through 
it, there appears, beneath the external coat, 
orb within orb, in fuccefiive order, after 
the manner of the revolving fpheres. The 
Chaldasans, however, if Alexander may be 
credited,-f- long before 'either of them, a- 
dored this very vegetable, and moll proba¬ 
bly for the very fame reafon; which may¬ 
be conftdered as an additional proof of my 
hypothefis, that moft of the Indian and 
Egyptian cuftoms originated in that parent- 
count ry of the world. Had Juvenal, the fe- 
vere fatirizer of the hortulan idolatries ol 
Egypt, been acquainted with the real caule 
of the veneration of the ancient Memphites 
for thefe inrtru&ive vegetables, he would, 
perhaps, with Ids vehemence have exclaim¬ 
ed, 

O 

* Mr. Cranford’s Sketches, vol. i. p. 61. 2d edition. 

f Alexander ab Alexandra, lib. vi. cap. 26. 
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01 an£las Centes, quibus fiaec nufcuntur in hortis 

Numina ! 

Bat let us return from thefe minute, how¬ 
ever curious, inveftigations to the confideration 
of the nobler ob|e£t, which Plutarch, in writing 
this ed'ay, had in view 5 which was, to exhi¬ 
bit at once a complete difplay of the fyftem of 
the Egyptian theology; a fyftem, however, 
which, we have before obferved, he himfelf 
but imperfectly underftood. The philofophi- 
zing mythologifts of Afia, varying in their 
own principles, and guided by the refpective 
hypothefes adopted by them, had very diffe¬ 
rently reprefented the religion of Egypt. Plu¬ 
tarch, in this tre.atife, enumerates their different 
opinions on the. fubjeft, which are often dia¬ 
metrically oppofite to each other, according 
as thofe philofophers themfelves followed ei¬ 
ther the atheiftical do&rines of materialifm, 
divulged by Ariftotle, or were animated, 
by the nobler principles that fwayed the di- 
’ vine Plato. I fhall have fo much to fay, here¬ 
after, on the more ancient and abiirufe the¬ 
ology of Egypt, when I come to inveftigate 
the Pagan triads of deity, that I fhall, for the 
prefent, only fummarily Hate the outlines of 
their fentiments on this point, and principal¬ 
ly as they concern physics. 


According 
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According to fome, Ofiris is the foul of 
the material univeife. He is the active maf- 
culine energy that generates and nourishes ail 
things, lfis is represented as the con fort of 
'Ofiris, becaufe Ihe may be caiied the feminine 
part of nature. She is the generative nurfe 
and mother of the world, and the grand re¬ 
ceptacle of his benign influences. She is the 
goddefs of a thoufand names, the infinite Mr- 
rionyma. She is endued with the property of 
receiving all kinds of impreffions, and of be¬ 
ing converted into all manner of forms, which 
the supreme Reason fliall itnprefs upon her. 
Thofe, beft acquainted with the real purport 
of the mythologic figures of India, con- 
ftantly afieri the facred cow, called in the 
Mahabbarat the cow of plenty, and fo uni- 
verfally venerated, to be only the fymbol of 
the earth, which nourifhes all things. Though 
the lfis of Egypt be generally considered as 
the moon, the horns of which planet adorn 
her head, yet thofe, who have dived deeper 
into the abftrufe lore of their hieroglyphics, 
make lfis aifo the earth, the Ceres, the Dea 
Multimamma, and then it will not appear at 
all extraordinary that her conftant fymbol, 
like that of the Indian god, fhould likewife be 

I 


THE COW. 
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1 have before obferved, that if the Egyp- 
tians entertained, for fome animals and plants* 
the higheft veneration, an account of their 
being the fuppofed fymbols of the benevolent 
operations of nature, and the friendly influ¬ 
ences of the planets, they held others in the 
titmc-ft abomination on a contrary account. 
Thus, riotwithftanding all their original re¬ 
verence for the onion, as a noble aftronomi- 
cal fymbol of the revolving fpheres, when a 
more minute attention to the growth and cul¬ 
tivation of that plant had taught them that 
it flourifhed, in its greateft vigour, when the 
moon was in its wane , the priefts of Ofins be¬ 
gan to relax in their veneration for it; while, 
by the priefts of Diana, at Bubaftis, /. e. the 
moon, it was holden in extreme deteftation. 
One reafon for their rooted abhorrence of 
swine, as an animal obnoxious arid impure, 
was their obferving it to be moft apt to en¬ 
gender upon the decreafe of that orb, though 
another reafon of that deteftation, doubt- 
lefs, was the leprofy and fimilar cutaneous dis¬ 
orders which its rancid flefli and rich milk 
tended to produce in thofe who luxurioufly 
regaled upon them. But there is a third rea¬ 
fon for their abhorrence of fwine, mentioned 
by Mr. Coftard, which is infinitely curious, 

and 
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and nearly fimilar to what was recently ob- 
lerved, relative to the extremities of the fun's 
courfe being ihadowed out by a crocodile, 
the fymhol of the pernicious Typhon. It is an 
additional evidence, that there fcarceiy ever 
exiiled a nation fo totally involved in aflrono- 
mical fables as'were the Egyptians! The 
very ancient fable of Adonis, being killed by 
a boar, arifes, Mr. Coftard obferves, from 
the name of an Egyptian month, Haziram, 
or July ; for the words hazir and hazira fig- 
nify sus, porcus ; and the fun finifliing his 
courfe, or apparent annual circle, when Sirius 
rofe heliacally, which was in the fame month, 
gave occafion to that ingenious allegory.* 
But the word Haziram bears fome affinity to 
hazarin, a lettuce j and here, fays Mr. Cof¬ 
tard, we find a reafon for another Egyptian 
fancy, that Adonis was laid by Venus on a 
bed of lettuces, and might have been the oc¬ 
cafion of their carrying about at his feaft the 
gardens called the Gardens of Adonis. * 

According to others of thefe philofophers, 
by Ofiris and ifis, the Egyptians meant ani¬ 
mated matter in general, but in particular 
every part of nature that is genial and friendly 
to the human race, reprefented by the fun 
' and 

• Coftard’s Chaldsean Aftronomy, p. 129. 
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and moon, the fountain of light and the 
fonrce of nutrition. On the other hand, 
they confidered Typhon, to whom, among o- 
ther fymbols, was allotted that of the Ocean, 
that detefted daemon which fwallowed up 
their beloved Nile, as every part of nature 
•which can he confidered as noxious and deftruftive 
to mankind. Like time and death, Typhon de¬ 
voured all things. Thefe principles are for 
ever at variance, like the Oromafdes and Ah- 
rima of Perfia, their exact counterpart, or 
poffibly their prototype. But I cannot help 
believing that the only genuine prototype is to 
be found in India, where Brahma, the firft- 
created Dewtah, is, according to the belt In¬ 
dian mythologies, the univerfal fpirit that 
pervades created matter; and, if not the fun 
himfelf, at leaft the brother of the fun j as I ob- 
ferve he is expreflly denominated in that ah- 
cient Sanfcreet treatife, the Amarasinha. 
Seeva, the deftroying power of India, nearly 
refembles the Typhon of India, with this dif¬ 
ference only, that Seeva deltroys to re-pro¬ 
duce, whereas the delblating fury of Typhon 
is only to be appeafed by total deftru&ion and 
boundlefs annihilation. Seeva’s true character 
is difplayed by his fymbol j for, if in one hand 
he grafp the tremendous icy the of time to 
deitroy. 
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deftroy, he, in the other, difplays the prollie 
ling am to regenerate and to vivify. For 
what I am going to add, I hope that I fhali 
not incur the cenfure of my profeflion j but if, 
upon fo trivial an occafion, the greateft of apof- 
tles and wifefl of philpfophers might without 
impiety be quoted, St. Paul, to whom the 
oriental philofophy of the Gnoftics was well 
known, fpeaks a language exa£Hy ponfonarit to 
this; for, finely retaliating upon them for their 
difbelief of the refurrpftion, he exclaims to the 
fceptical Corinthian, Thou fool, that which 
thou fowell: is not quickened except it diel 

It is defending notice, that, in the Indian my¬ 
thology, Cali, or Time, is confidered as the wife 
of Seeva, in his destroying capacity,by which the 
Indians mean only to exprefs the clofe union of 
death and time. iSeeya therefore is not only 
the T mpus edax rerum , but he is alfo the Ternpm 
renovator rerum. When the Egyptians bor¬ 
rowed, as it is'probable they did, thisdo&rine 
from the Hindoos, it appears to me that they 
confounded the perfons and fymbols of the 
deities they adopted. Typhon, inftead of Ofi- 
ris, fhould have had the phallus; or do 
they not mean that the fymbol in queftion be¬ 
longs to Typhon, when they fay, that Typhon 
Hole the genitals of Oftris, which, after a long 

feared 
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fearch, Ifis recovered? that is to fay, the 
earth was deluged, and, its produce being de- 
ftroyed, appeared to be robbed of its fecundity, 
which Ifis, the Egyptian Ceres, the mother of 
fruits and grain, re (to red. She is faid to have 
difcovered the objects of her refearch as (he 
traverfed the lake Philae. whither they had 
floated with the inundating ftream. This 
hiftory may be clearly traced on the Hindoo 
Zodiac, upon which Virgo is reprefented hold¬ 
ing a lamp in one hand, an ear of rice- com 
in the other, and (landing on a boat in 
water. 

It is, however, our philofopher obferves, 
from this perpetual oppofition, or rather this 
fortunate mixture of thefe two principles of 
good and evil, whatever partial and tranfient 
evils may in particular inflances fpring, that 
there refults a general order and harmony 
throughout the univerfe, in the fame man¬ 
ner, as melody arifes from the lyre, 
which is made up of difeords. Thus Hermes, 
when he invented his teftudo, or harp, form¬ 
ed the firings of it of the finews of Typhon, 
teaching, as Mentor obferves, that out of 
the moll riifcordant fubjeft harmony may be 
produced.* 

' The 

* Plutarch de Ifide et Oftride, p, 95. 
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The total fum and refult of this compara¬ 
tive parallel of the pbyfical theology of India 
and Egypt are, tliat Ofiris and Ifis, as well as 
Brahma, Veeflinu, and Seeva, being only repre¬ 
fen tatives of the powers creative or created ; 
or, in other words, God and nature perfoni- 
fied, ailurne alternately every form of being, 
and are fucceffively venerated under every ap¬ 
pearance, whether of a celeftial or terreftrial 
t kind. We have therefore not only i/fo omnia , 
but BrahmaVeefinu, and Seeva omnia ; they 
are the fupreme generative fource op all that 
is, of all that ever was j they pervade 
all fpace, they animate all being; and, as has 
been before obferved in the language of 
the Bhagavat, thefe beings are every where 

ALWAYS. • ' . 


End of the second Chapter of the 
Indian Theology. 



